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SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE OCEAN HOUSE, 





NEWPORT, R.I., 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 





CHITTENANGO 


White Sulphur Springs, 
MADISON COUNTY, N.Y. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 

First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 


The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
dest style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing _ 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1873. 
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THE EMERSON METHOD, 

5 | 

For Reed Organs. | 
Lessons, Scales, Studies, Voluntaries, Interines, | 
Songs, Quartettes, and large Collection of Choice 
Organ Music. By L. O. Emerson and W. S. B. | 
MATTHEWS, gentlemen of high musical culture, who | 
have produced & thorough excellent method, filled } 
with music which cannot fail to make the progress of | 


the learner most agrecable, as it is sure to be rapid. | 
Price $2.50. . 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. | 


The Publishers announce the near completion of | 
this charming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK, to | 
which more than Thirty of the very best writers and | 
composers contribute. It will appear in July. Sen 
— early. Specimen pages free. Retail price, 

ents. 


The Organ at Home, 
FOR REED ORGANS $2.50. | 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Ree] Organs. | 
- " ” “ — Pianoforte. | 
Violin. 
Dealers will bear in mind these lar books 
which will seli withthe best. POP seni 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


Price 35 Cents per Number 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE........ ..$4 PER YEAR 


Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


“ “ “ “ 








CHICKERING | 
PIANO - FORTES. 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT 








~ARION PIANO 





IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 





A GR A OFF R ( Horace Waters & 
ul ispote 7 Yoo PIANOS & 
wa 0 Woy wi v) 
ORGANS oe first-class makers, including 
WATEItS’, at extremely low prices tor 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
t Ne 





DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN’s SAVINGS AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEW York. 


sq ’ 7 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Genl. Inspector. 
: SAM'L HARRIS, Manager. 
ter"Send forCircular. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS 
Al ’ 
Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE. 
FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 

THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, will be paid to 
depositors on and after Wednesday, July 16th, on 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not withdrawn, will 
be added to the account, and will draw interest from 
July Ist, as a deposit of that day. 


Interest from July 1st allowed on deposits made 
ow. 





By order ¢ Board of Trustees. 
SAAC T. SMITH, President. 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 








Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 
N %& 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsbureh, Pa 
sreoch-Loading Shot Guns, $40 = 
yuns, $3 to i iff 


3 #40. Double Shot 
Singls Guns, #3 to $20. es, $3 to B75 
: » $20. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material 
ishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts 
Army Guns, Revol: 





to dealers or clubs. 











L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 








vers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
be examined betore paid for. 


sent by express C.0.D. to 


pay 7 Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs 
$55, . Double-Reed Organs, $1003 
4-STOP, $110 ; 8-STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. Jt is produced by 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EF FE li 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 





RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
i Ti ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. 


is SUPERB. Terms LiBerat. 


Agents Wanted, 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration. — 
The points are — 

i and penetrave the 
t pi gt Sia fibre of the paper,and 
ENE RA' STAMP cannot be removed 
a by chemicals. The 
check - moved forward by the upward action of the 
leyer of the machine. Price $20. 
$ J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P. 0. Box 0028, New York | 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 

T ending Saturday, July 5th, 1873, will close at 


this office, «+n Wednesday, at 73¢ A.M., on Thursday 
at11A.M., andon Saturday at 93g and 11 A.M. 








- EE 
[ Prick 10 Cents. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
-~ PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.‘aK3 


ee 
LS — 
e coe 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


The third volume of ** Carleton's New Ilinstrated 
Edition” of Cuar.es Dickens’ Works—“ Pickwick 
Papers,” ** Oliver Twist’? and ‘‘ David Copperfield," 
are now ready, to be followed by one volume each 
month until all are out. 

This beautiful new edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, has, from the start, taken its stand at the 
head of all other editions, and is growing more and 
more popular, being universally conceded to be the 
handiest and cheapest edition issued, either in this 
oa or Europe. Handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, price $1 50 per volume. 





WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost crerreeng 
that anyone wants tv know about the metropolis 
America. With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price $1. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thentegeing Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8. 
Eraerson. Embodying the famous ballad of * Betse 
and I are Out.” Beautifully printed and bound, 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not lees than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emersou’s claims as 
author of ‘‘ Betsey and | are Out,” is creating enor- 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out this 
week, contain mg the author's famous answer, ‘‘ How 
Husband and I Made up,”’ which ls even better than 
** Betsey and I are Out.” 


ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


Acapital new book by the famous Wostern Rail 
Road man StepuHe Satu. Containing a varied and 
interesting budget of humorous and pathetic sketches, 
rhymes, remances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, etc. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at- 
home, Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. ‘The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 
shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey— Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane--Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 

Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake ; 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50, 





‘CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mra, Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “ Heart Hungry,”’ which 
had such an enormous sale Jast year. Price, $1 75. 

mace 
CACHET ; 
Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mre. M. J.R 
Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 


These book sare beautifully bound—rold every 
where—and sent vy mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 


(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hoiel,} ‘ 





T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


Madison Square, New York. 
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HILLS _ARCHIMEDEAN,” | 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons, Tons. 
~ FF: 0 eee 
5150 GREECE 

.. 40 T 

4250 











87 HELVETI: 
DENMARK ......... 3724 ee 
The Steamships of this Line are full ciiaiaile and | 











This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 


that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). The only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 
10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
= cemetery lots, easily ‘perated by a 
ad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22 ; 14-inch, standard size, 1825 | : 28-inch, 
po dP oop 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfacion. We chal. 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 
Send for Mustrated Circulars. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 
Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HA RTFORD, CONN, 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 














Presents a re- 
cord of success 
umparalleledin pif 
the history of fi) ! 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 

| everywhere. 
DV address 
“DOMESTIC” S. 


—_ 


M. Co.. New York. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Ayer’s Har Vicor, 
by long & extenstve use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
) Yways surely restores its 
) color, when faded or 

n . gray. Itstimulates the 
nutritive orgie to > healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 














the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York, They are 
| ments, and are spurdecked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpoo!, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

§2~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 
For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 roars New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Columbia. -Wed.. age . Anglia,......Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3| Assyria...: Wed, May 21 
Ismailia. . Wed. May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Victoria.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria. Wed, May 28 
Castalia....Wed., ., May 14 | Cah fornia... Sat, May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of thi 
line are unsurps 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 

LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 

Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 





GLASGOW, 


Gol Currency. 
GID ws dindisascencsecs S75 and $65 $75 and S65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accOmmodations. $130 2120 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 

Tickets for passare to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 

Diafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No, 7 Bowling-green, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, 


New York. 


Agents. 





STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry, 


having ready their fleet of new and elegant fall 
powered Clyde-built steamers as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA, 
Will make their regular trips, sailing from New York 
for Glasgow, ~~ elfast and Londonderry, 
every fortnight, landing passengers at Londonderry. 
The cabin and steerage accommodation of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 


Passengers forwarded to and from al! parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AGents, 








sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with liv ely expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. [ts cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible. 

Asa dressing for ladies’ hair the Vicor is praised 
for ite grateful aud agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 










PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold td by all | Druggists and I Dealers in. in Medicine, 


GREAT CHANCE, FOR | AGENTS. 


Do you want an agency, local or traveling, with 
achance to make a5 jo 820 per day selling 


our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last ae ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Worka, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn $ St., € hicigo, Il, 
Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Ur at bis residence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth. 





No. 72 and 74 wena 


~INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, June 28. 8 aun. 
TY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, July 3, noon. 
TY OF PARIS, Saturday, July 5, 1 p.m. 
‘'Y OF WASHINGTON, Thursday, July (0, 2p.m 

Y OF LONDON, Saturday, July 12, 7 a.m, 
ITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, July 17, 11 a.m. 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, July 19, 1 p.m. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, 870, 280 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bri- tol, $30 
currency. 

PaIp CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur 


from 


rency. 
Darts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general Sastness, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. Broadwa 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadw =. 





JOHN G DALE, Agent. 


| 





built in water-tight compart. | 
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CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLISHED 1810. 
The British and N, A. BR. M. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. 
at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


For Stcerage passage, 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent 





ssed for elegance and comfort. Cabin NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
| City, as follows: 


PEMBROKE 
GLAMORGA) 
PEMBRKOK 
GLAMORG 


July 9. 

... July 80 
.. Aug. 30. 

Sept. 10. 





Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
— 4 the British Channel and all other points in 

nelane 

‘These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
ure provided with all the latest improvements for the 
conifort and convenience o 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin...... 
second Cabin 
Steerage. 
Prepaid 


and $80 currency. 

currency. 
Sean opesubenes $50 currency. 
steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 





For further 


yarticulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 


<9. 1 Dock C hambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, oes 

: AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 


aeeun, -reom, and bath- 


state-rooms, smoking 





roc in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Suv ons ard stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
KATES—Saloon, $100 gold. St ec, S50 eur- 











AT 

rency. Those wishing to send for fr 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, 3° 32—currene “a 

Passengers booked to or from all 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Es way, New York 
H. SPARKS, As ent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 Southestreet, New York. 


arts of America, 
ndia, Australia, 


EX- 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets | 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest | 


rates, 
Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


iends from the | 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAK*: 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Presa. 
FrvanciaL REPortTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 
per annum :— 


Cnaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martrteson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck ier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernme’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. ° 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’: Picture. 

1x27. 

LANDsEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33325. 

LanpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpDEsForDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 

Wirixrss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WanpDeEsrorbe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x2v. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 18x21. 

WESTMINSTER saBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2 “ = ” three months. 
eg = six months 
is = One year 


The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without aotice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
}month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with? 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter 
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UNDER THE PANSIES. 


Across the kirkyard path I go; 
The air is delicate and sweet ; 
Yet, somehow, as I pass, the blood 
Subdues its fervor and its heat, 
For there’s a grave beside the tower, 
And there are pansies at my feet. 


A little grave, cut off from all, 

On which the rounding shadow falls ; 
Close guarded by a willow tree, 

From whose green core the shilfa calls ; 
And where, when summer eve is low, 

The mavis pipes sweet madrigals. 


| 
| nothing strange—nothing to make people talk and say dis- 
jagreeable things of you. I have just told Mrs. Richardson, 
who is kind and prudent, that [ want to find another home; 
but L bave said it is my own doing—wishing to leave you, 
and that f have no sort of quarrel with you. Mrs. Richard- 
son is to help me, and she thinks she knows of a nursery gov- 
erness’s place that might do. Bat it wili be some weeks yet 
before she can get it for me; and in the meantime, Aunt 
Sarah, I wiil stay with you, and do everything you want me 
todo. Only”—again she turned towards Neil, and the gentle 
face grew resolute and almost stern—* only, remember this: 
| 1 will have nothing to do with him. I will be civil to bim— 
fno more. T will bear no persecution from him. Aud—I 
' wish to have ne secrets from you—to tell you all lve dene,” 
jshe continued, again addressing her aunt. “IT have been 
jmade to think that perhaps there has been some mistake— 


Hletter which you made me write to Everard Crawford—you 
j remember, from L want to be sure that he receive: it, 
jand that Frank received the one I wrote to him. I know 1 
‘shall never marty Frank now, but there shall be no quarrel, 
‘no misunderstanding, between us, if IT can preventit. 1! 





| misunderstanding wetween the Crawfords and me—a out the | 


shading the light of his candle so that it might not strike on 
the opposite door, which belonged to Miss Gilmour’s room. 
He made a warning sign as she started back with an excla- 
|mation. “tush! Marian, will you let me help you now ? 
ITean change all this. She is awlully angry with you. She 
|says you shall leave the house to-morrow. You have one 
jchanee. You know what Tmean. Be friends with me. Let 
j me settle it all withher, Listen! To-morrow morning, keep 
your Led; pretend you have a cold. Ste can’t turn you out 
jthen, I have to goto Whiteford early, to see that fellow 
/ Stronach; but Tl be back by tea o'clock. Then I'll arrange 
‘everything, You can let me have a note in the morning 
that I may show her, saying you've changed your mind. You 
understand. Everything shall be as I proposed to you before. 
|T tell you it’s your one chance of uot being turned regularly 
| out of the house.” 
“Trefase ‘t! LT would rather be turned out of the house, 
| than livea day in it with you on such ters, Go away—go!” 
| She shut the door on him, sot too gently. It was well for 
him that the wind and hail drowned tie sound. Miss Gil- 
| mour herself did not sleep so soundly as usual that night. 
However, the night passed on. Marian had bolted her 





It wes a brief, mysterious life— 

Her !ife, whom late we buried here ; 
Tt saw the promise of the spring, 

But not the harvest of the year ; 


shrank from writing to him orto any of them again; but now door, and at last she lay down and tried to sleep. It was 
jthat Lam going to leave you, to go out alone into the world | morning, and not far from her usual jiour of rising, though 
to work for myself, aud probably to go where they will | the wintry dawn was still gray and indistinct’ when she fell 
never see or hear of meagain, | don’tsee why I should be afraid | into an exhausted slumber. But the anxious terrors of the 


The sweet head drooped beneath the sun, 
Ere yet the sun had turned it sere. 


A spirit entered at our door, 
In fairest vestimepts of clay ; 

The lawp was lit, the board was spread, 
And we entreated it to stay; 

But, voiceless as the phantom came, 
So voicelessly it passed away. 


It knew us not—we knew it not ; 
How could we hope to penetrate 
The robe of perfect silence which 
Upon its limbs unwrinkled sate— . 
The robe whose borders caught the sheen 
That glows beneath the folded gate ? 


Weak words were ours—vague forms of ‘thonght, 
Which wrestled with the striving sense ; 

Her solemn eyes looked straight in onrs— 
The pure lids raised in fair suspense ; 

Our language was the speech of flesh, 
And hers the angel's reticence. 


Yet, when the starry Christmas morn 
Came, and with one reluctant sigh, 

She cast her gentle weeds aside, 
And, silent, passed into the sky, 

We wept, though knowing we had given 
A hostage to eternity. 


And here we laid her, underneath 
The quiet of the changing skies, 

And filied the mould with pansy roots— 
For pansies typify her eyes— 

Ours—not the eyes that guide her wings, 
From tree to tree, in Paradise. 


She did not know us—O so young !— 
She would not answer smile or call ; 
But Heaven which sealed her baby mouth 
Ordains the flower's life and fall ;' 
And, in its stainless vision, yet, 
Our darling may remember all. 
_ ey 


MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘Mi83 BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XIX. 


‘to write to them. Ll want to knew the truth—for Frank's 
sake as well as for my own, though I may never—never see 
him again. So [ have written to Everarl Crawford, and 
asked him to answer me one or two plain questions. L think 

{he will doit, and then I shall be satisfied. 1 would bave 
shown you my letter to him, aunt, but L was so hurried. 1 

ry anted to post it to-day, for 1 hear he is to leave Ellisdean 
immediately, But when I get his answer you shall see it. 
And now, if you won't try to interfere with my going away, 
1 will do everything you tell me to do, and try to please you 

jas long as | remain here.” 

She had taken off her hat and her wet cloak, and she went 
land took her usaai place at the tea-table, and began to make 
the teaas carefully as ever, though her hands were shaking— 
{she was shaking all over with cold and fatigue. Miss Gil- 
| mour sat stupefied. It needed no more words from Marian to 

convince her that her authority, her real power over the girl 
was at last gone. She did not speak ; she took the tea offered 
her, and drank it, and let Marian take her cup from her to re- 

ifill it without a word. Neil remained silent too. Marian 

‘alone tried to eat: she felt exhausted, and knew she must do 

| something to restore her strength. She even essayed once or 

| twice to break that oppressive silence by a remark about the 
| weather, At last, when tea was over, she rose up. 

“ May I go to bed, Aunt Sarah? Iam very tired,” she said 
meekly; but even in the gentle, simple words there was a 
quiet composure which, like oil on a slumbering flame, had 
the eflect, at last, of rousing Miss Gilmour's half-stupefied 
energies to an explosion of sudden fury. 

“Go to bed! You may go where you like. You may 
leave my house this night if you like. You may go back to 
Whiteford, to your friend Mrs. Richardson ; or you may go 
to the Crawfords, or to anybody you please. Do you think I 
want to keep you here, after you've turned on me as you've 
done? Do you think I’m to go on feeding you and giving 
you aroof to your head, when this is all the return you're to 
make me? Get out ot my sight this minute, Tsay! Go to 
}your room. Til not turn you out of my house to-night ; but 
you'll Jeave to-morrow, as sure as my name’s Sarah Gilmour ; 
jand see which of your fine friends will be willing to take you 
jin then. Go away with you up-stairs this instant, 1 say, and 
hoe let me see you again.” 

Neil came forwerd as if to speak, but Marian would not 
| wait for his intercession; besides, she saw it was useless to 
/reason with her aunt then. “ I'll go, Aunt Sarah,” she said ; 
“and perhaps to-morrow you'll listen to me. Good-night.”’ 

, But when she reached her room, she had little inclination, 

j tired though she was, to go to bed. She took oft her damp 

| things, she wrapped herself up as well as she could to keep 

jolt the freezing cold; and as she did so, it seemed to her 

{that she had already entered on that homeless, cheerless, 





Miss Gilmour's dinner-hour was four o'clock, and a rigid | comfortless struggle with the world for which she felt she 
punctuality at sept care ye A enforced, not sap by herself, | must be prepared. There was no exaltation of mind, scarcely 
but by the cross-graine arbara,* who simply refused to al- | any excitement even to keep up her spirit, under the pros- 
low any dish to be kept waiting on the table, when it suited pect. Sbe had no craving tor liberty and independence ; she 
poss to Gules pada, Regen nny ae eng gag Sg -_ essentially a — <—- = —_ os - thought 

ome in e pect, bur Marian never. en, of home: even suck a home as she hac hitherto known was 
therefore, four o’clock and dinner time came, and she did not | better than vo home at all, She was not shy, exactly, but 
appear a —_ . a ont. ae a she had a shrinking _— . 7 Paige into the — 
Ss +] ) ¥ , rree "7 . 2 : . » 
half-hour of the dinner.” It was not ol 1 for nee ~y . | © Mercer pet cme a f | —e a > onl ae . 
on — Se aa saaiae See aoe * ng tay “£0 | —— the a oO pe stan Be ae - - — 
out late, tha 2 mig EB & € y Nel. ul | and to take care of herself, was formidable to her. ile knew 
when the dark winter afternoon passed on, and she did not tittle practically about a governess’s life, but she had heard 
come in, Miss Gilmour became both angryandalarmed. —_ her school-companions pity her for being destined for it; and 
wieden — = pe se poems em gg oe — - ory had heard _ novels ~ had read at — 
ci 4 she hi xpe _so late of dean about a governess’s trials were not reassuring. An 
getting heme, and she wished to relieve any uneasiness which | then, under what auspices was she to enter on this new, 
her absence might have created. Miss Gilmour, however, | strange life? Who was to help ber? Who was to pny her 
received her only with a sharp scolding, which would once most. necessary expenses? She had no one to befriend her 
have brought tears to her eyes; now she bore it without | but Mrs. Richardson, a comparative stranger, from whom she 
wincing, but without any show of detiance, and when it was | could ask but litthe. And to-morrow—good Heavens! if she 
over, only said — a ten. eng _— 5 si clase | were really to be sent from Holly Bank to-morrow, as her 
not mean to stay so ate, but 1 couldn't help t. Now want) aunt had threatened—and the threat had sounded a terribly 
to tell you what I've done. Please, don’t be impatient with | real one, nor did she fail to see that her somewhat impru- 
me; Lam so sorry, O Aunt Sarah, you have been good to | dently hasty application to Mrs. Richardson had raised ber 
po - : - yy — at agar eo peters - ns. aunt’s —_s against her to the highest piteh—what 
s best; 3 e ; zg le oi e to ao, ou | was to become of her? 

want me to marry Neil,” she went on after a moment or two,| The storm still raged without. She walked up and down 
curing which she was struggling with an emotion which her} her room in the darkness, for her candle had gone out, shiv- 
aunt's harsh words had failed to eall forth; “TI can’t do it; | ering with cold, trying vainly to think of some plan, some 
1 never will do it. But people are saying that Iam engaged | refuge for her on the morrow, shrinking more from the only 
to him ; I will not bear that any longer, and I have only one jone possible plan whieh presented itself to her mind—namely, 








way of letting the truth be Known. Don’t blame me, Aunt 
Sarab. If you had—— But I won't say a word of reproach 
to you now that I’m going to leave you.” 

“Leave me! Leave me!” screamed Miss Gilmour, 


that of asking for shelter at Mrs. Richardson’s—tban from the 
jaliernative of having to walk like a beggar, exposed to all 
| the fury of the weather. She knew she could not, and must 
;not resign herself to such a desperate and vagabond state, 


“Yes  Tmust go away from this. have been in White-|eyen for a few hours. ‘To Mrs. Richardson she must go; but 
ford. I have seen Mrs. Richardson, snd—and asked her to | to preseut herself to her in such a fashion would be inex- 
help me to find some place. I was to have been a governess | pressibly more painful than to turn for an asylum to the 
once, you know.” , : : nearest poorlouse. But she was a lady, and must study ap- 

“Child, what are you speaking of!” Miss Gilmour inter- | pearances even in her deepest destitution. 
rupted. Neil rose from his chair, a strange look—a kind of | Now and then, the thought of Ellisdean crossed her mind— 
mingled dismay, triumph, and perplexity—in his face. It) Ellisdean, with its coméovt, its warmth, its happiness. Had 
Was a siormy cight. Marian’s thin cloak was drenched with | she ever lived in such a paradise, or was it a dream? She 
half-melted snow. She looked white and wearied with her | started; she fancied she had been half asleep and dreaming, 
long dark walk on that wintry November night; but she | as, rousing herself from where she had been resting for a few 
spoke firmly, though very gently, and even humbly. | minutes against her bed, she thought she heard a sound just 

“ Dear Aunt Sarah, you must not think I mean to forget | cutside her door—a stealthy footstep, and a low knock. 
¥hat I owe you. 1 am not going away from you imme- Was it her aunt coming to make peace with her? The 
diately ; thougu I hate every minute’—she turned to Neil) fancy showed, perhaps, that she was still half-dreaming, but 
With a momentary flash of anger as she spoke—* that I amjshe crossed her room, and opened the door. Neil Gilmour 
forced to remain in this house with him. But I want to do| stood outside. His shoes were off, and he was carefully 


night still haunted her. She dreamed that Neil had come 
back to her door, that he was trying to open it, and that she 
Was vainly struggling to keep it suut against him. She heard 
again his stifled, bissing whisper, his Uireats and fierce mut- 
tered exclamations, In an agony of impotent fright and 
anger, she started up at last, roused from ber nightmare dream 
by a real knocking at the door of her room, and aharsh voice 
demanding admission, It was a moment or two before she 
recoguised Barbata’s tones. 

“Open the door, Miss Keir. Make haste—get up. Miss 
Gilmour wants you. You're to go down to her immediately ;” 
and she woke up to the recollection of the scene the evening 
before, of her aunt’s anger, and to the belief that she was seat 
for now to receive orders tor her instint departure, for she 
saw that it was already long past cight o’clock, the usual 
breakfast hour. 

She got up, dressed quickly, and went down stairs, collect- 
ing all her scattered wits, trying to gather courage and energy 
to meet the new citcumglances in which another balf-hour 
might place her, The door of Neil’s room was open. It was 
some comfort to her to remember taat he had said he would 
be absent in Whiteford at that hour. She would be able to 
see her aunt alone. She reached the parlor, opened the door. 
A strange sight met her. Miss Gilmour was lying back in 
the great arm-chair. Beside her stood Barbara, awkwardly 
trying tosupport her head and chafe her hands, On the 
other side of the chair, looking perplexed and awkward too, 
was a police-officer. Marian rushed forward. Her aunt was 
not quite insensible, and seemed to know her, tor she made 
an indisiinet sound, and even feebly clung to her as she bent 
over her. The constable, glad of Marian’s arrival, proceeded 
to give her in few words au explanation of the scene. 

A communication had been sent to the Whiteford police- 
office from the Glasgow one, relating to the apprehension of a 
woman who had been trying to sell or pawn certain jewels, 
the value of which had raised suspicious as to the manner in 
which she had become possessed of them, Her story was 
connected and plausible, but until it should be confirmed, the 
Glasgow authorities were detaining her in custody. “ Miss 
Gilmour says it is a mistake, that the jewels are safe up-stairs, 
but she recognised the description of them, Perhaps, ma’am, 
you could tind them.” 

Marian looked st her aunt. Miss Gilmour, clinging to her, 
made an eflort to rise, but sank back again helpless. Her 
bunch of keys, which she had taken from her pocket, rolled 
on the floor. She looked from them ty Marian. “ His room 
—the bureau,” she muttered faintly, trying to push her away. 
Marian took the keys, and ran up-stairs. She required to 
spend no time in searching for the right key. A glance 
showed her that the bureau had not been locked. She opened 
it, and found nothing. 

She returned to the parlor, Her aunt was sitting where 
she had left her, but talking in a thick, excited tone. She 
gave a sort of spasmodic cry as Marian entered the room 
empty handed, and became silent. 

“ Perhaps, ma'am,” said the officer again to Marian, without 
seeming much astonished at the result of her search, “ you'll 
make Miss Gilmour understand that it isn’t Mr. Neil Gilmour 
who is accused of this robbery. The woman may have had 
accomplices; but though her story may seem likely enough 
to the Glasgow people, it won't go down here. But I can’t 
get Miss Gilmour to listen tome. Tho woman's story is, that 
she was in Whiteford last week for a day, having goue to see 
her husband. She herself has her home with her children in 
Gasgow. When in Whiteford, Mr. Neil Gilmour brought 
her the jewels, which he said Miss Gilmour wanted to dispose 
of, but not in Whiteford, where she was known. ‘They were 
therefore intrusted to this person to be sold in Glasgow. The 
most curious thing is, that the woman seems to have satisfied 
the Glasgow people about the truth of the other part of her 
story, and they’ve taken that for granted. She ealis herself 
Norah Gilmour, and says she is Mr. Neil Gilmour's wife.” 

There was a moment of dead silence when the man stopped. 
Then, before Marian had recovered her senses sufficiently to 
speak, she became aware that her aunat had fallen forward in 
her chair, and was leaning heavily against her shoulder, 
There was an uanatural flush and a strange look on her face, 
as they raised her up, and she seemed heavy and helpless in 
their hands. She was laid on the sofa, and the doctor was 
sent for. Before he came, she had sunk ito a dull, lethargic 
slumber. 








CHAPTER XX. 
“ What on earth does the girl mean ?” said Everard Craw- 
ford, as he stood by the fire in Lis wife's dressing-room, look- 
ing over his morning letters. Mrs. Everard, lying ou the sofa, 
was taking ber late breakfast, and grumbling at the weather, 
and the misery of being detained still in * tiis dreary place.” 

“ What girl?” said she. 

“Marian Keir. Here is a letter from her, asking me—and 
putting it in a very odd way, I think—to tell her plainly if 
two letters which she wrote to Frank and me on the Loth of 
July last, ever reached us. Frank's letter, she says, was in- 
closed in mine. I got no letter from her with an inclosure. 
Here, Harriet, what do you say to this ?” 

He handed the letter to his wife; but though she was 
usually eager enongh to overlook his correspondence, she did 
not seize it with her ordinary curiosity, but allowed it to drop 
trom her hand, As he picked it up and gave it her again, he 
saw that she was looking even paler than usual. * 

“Tt’s no use, my dear, to talk of your being able to travel, 
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he said, not much displeased himself to have an excuse for! “ Try to get some sleep,” he said kindly ; and as he stooped | in the thigh, the only part not yet in safety. It took all m 
delaying the journey which it did not quite suit him to make ! and kissed her pale, thin cheek, some real tenderness mingled | 


at that time, ‘“ We had better fix to remain here for another 
week.” 

To his surprise, she received this proposition without 
murmuring. She was reading Marian’s letter. 


“Very odd, isn’t it?’ Everard continued thoughtfully. | him as much as it was in her shallow, selfish nature to love | 
Could it | anybody besides herself. 


“She wrote to me! She doesn’t say about what. 
have been some new proposal from Miss Gilmour? 
awkward, if any letters have miscarried. We've been mis- 
taken in one thing, that’s evident. You see she eT that this 
report of her engagement to her cousin is false. 

that’s what he wanted to tell me the other day when I stopped 
him, thinking he was going to inform me of his marriage, 
and to claim acquaintanceship with me as a neighbor. Ot 
course I want neither his acquaintance nor his neighborhood, 
and I thought the sooner I cut him short the better, for they 
say he’s a needy, greedy sort of fellow. But now, I should 
like to know what was in this letter of hers that I never got. 
She talks of there not being “ the shadow of an engagement 
still remaining »etween her and Frank,” and says she’s going 
to leave Holly Bank. All very well; but if Frank hears that 
she wrote to him after all, and that this story of her marriage 
is nonsense, he'll never rest until she is engaged to him again. 
And I should like to know exactly how she has arranged 
matters with her aunt. I'll tell you what, Harriet, I'll ride 
over to Holly Bank this morning—— Stay; let me look at 
her letter again.” 

“ Ride to Holly Bank! No,no; don’t go,” said his wife, 
in a low, nervous, flurried tone, different from her usual 
imperious one. 

“ But, my dear, I must answer her questions. 
look into this business.” 

“Send her an answer. Write. 

“ But what am Ito write? No, no; it will be better to see 
her. Why, she almost seems to hint that she suspects me of 
having wilfully suppressed her letters! I’m not given to 
tricks of that kind, I hope,” said Everard with gentlemanly 
indignation. 

Hurriet burst into tears. 

“ Pshaw ! my dear; don’t worry yourself about it,” said he. 
“ The girl has been excited, and bas written nonsense. I'll 
go to see her, and bave an explanation. My dear Harriet, 
pray, compose yourself. You'll bring on one of your ner- 
vous attacks. Where are these drops that you take? You 
keep them here, don’t you?” He went to a Florentine inlaid 
cabinet, one of their wedding-tour purchases, of which she 
was specially proud, and began hastily to ransack its miniature 
shelves and drawers for the bottle he wanted. In a moment, 
springing from the sofa, she was at his side, catching his wrist 
with an hysterical cry, as he pulled at the gilt handle of one 
of the lower drawers, which seemed to be kept from opening 
by some thick substance which had been inadvertently stufled 
into it, But before she could stop him, he had given the 
drawer asuccessful jerk. It came out altogether in his hand, 
and he started back with an exclamation ef astonishment, as 
he saw before him a thick, solid-looking letter addressed to 
himself ! 

The first thing to be done, however, was to attend to his 
wife, who had sunk on the ground in a fit of violent hys 
terics. He carried her to the sofa, rang for the maid, aud 
seeing that his presence only seemed to make her redouble 
her sobs and shrieks, withdrew to his own room, carrying 
with him the letter which he had so unexpectedly discov- 
ered, and which he now opened and read with annoyance 
and mortification, at finding that such a chance for a tavora- 
ble reopening of negotiations Lad been lost, but with far 
deeper vexation at his wife’s conduct. 

He had not much difficulty in understanding it. He re- 
membered her violent jealousy of Marian, and her senseless, 
obstinate Opposition to every plan for an arrangement of 
their difficulties. As be noticed the date of the letter, and re- 
membered some scenes and conversations which had taken 
place about that time at Ellisdean, he knew that she had just 
then been in a particularly sullen and bitterhumor. It would 
be easy for her to take possession of his letters. When he 
was absent, they were sometimes taken to her room, and 
seeing Marian’s handwriting, she might have thought herself 
at liberty to open this one. He knew her sudden fits of tem- 
per, her childish ebullitions of jealous rage, and guessed that 
in one of these she had determined on keeping back the 
letter to him; and, of course, the one to Frank had to share 
the same fate, having been inclosed in the other. But now 
the question was—what was to be done? and never before 
had Everard Crawford found himself in such an embarruass- 
ing dilemma. 

e would gladly have seized the chance of effecting a re- 
conciliation between his brother and Marian, on the terms 
proposed by her aunt. Frank's gloomy letters made them all 
painfully anxious about his welfare, and made Everard him- 
self not a little anxious to see him reputably and soberly set- 
tled in life. There was no saying what trouble his possible 
recklessness might bring on his family, and Everard knew 
that he himself might be held partly accountable for his 
brother's misfortunes. Now, if there could be an explanation 
with Marian, an arrangement with Miss Gilmour, all might 
be set right. But then, how was this to be managed without 
betraying his wife’s conduct? and he shrank from doing so, 
with a feeling more creditable to his heart than any which 
usually influenced him. No; whatever was to be done, she 
must be screened. . 

He took the letters, and locked them safely away in the 
meantime amongst his own private papers, and then returned 
to his wife’s room. He was very angry with her. He could 
not, he thought, easily forgive her for the mischief she had 
done. But he knew ly experience that, angry or no‘, it was 
wisest not to show his anger. Besides, he telt that it would 
be needful to take counsel with her—to get what information 
he could from her. 
creted other letters ? 

He found her in no state to be questioned, or 
was resolved not to allow him an opportunity of 
her alone. She was still ill, or pretended to be 
her maid constantly at her side. 
to quiet her, and to soothe her evicent dread of him. 
as the bewildered maid, who had never seen her troublesome 
mistress so unmanageable before, vainly offered one remedy 
after another, Everard said: “ Shall [ go and order that new 
London prescription to be made up for you? You don’t like 
to trust the Whiteford chemists ; but if I g0 to speak to them 
about it, they will be careful enough, I daresay.” 

To this she agreed. Her chief desire at the moment was 
to get rid of his company, to put off the interrogation which 
was awaiting her. Everard, glad, too, to have a little time to 


And I must 


Don't go to see her.” 


at least she 
speaking to 
so, and kept 


think over matters before he entered on his disagreeable in-| 
vestigations, and hoping to find her in a calmer and more 


reasonable mood when he returned from hi 
her good-bye. 


Very | 


wonder if 


How did he know that she had not se- | 


He made various attempts 
At last, 


s long ride, bade \my cap where it was, I rolled over as quietly as I could; but 


a 


self-control to continue my movemenis as before until I stood 
_ with his carefully assumed gentleness. “ I'll come back with | crouching at the bottom. “ Vhy,” the reader may exclaim, 
| the medicine as quickly as I can.” \ |“ the pain of such a tiny arrow could not be very great.” No, 
She lay quiet enough after he was gone. She was wearied,| neither is the bite of a svake in itself, yet of the two the 
and she was also soothed by his parting kiss, for she loved latter is the least to be dreaded. It was of course poisoned 
with that deadly skill for which the whole tribe is famous, 
As she lay thinking, she began not | and as I stood below, I knew I had little chance of seeing 
so much to repent of the action which she had committed— | ancther suarise. 
any self-reproach for that troubled her very littlhe—as to Fe-t However, with that self-help that men who lead a solitary 
| pent that she had made such a fuss about his discovery of it. | life acquire, Linstanuy drew my hunting-knife, ripped up the 
“T daresay 1 could have explained it all to him, and he) trousers, and with a steady hand, cut cut the arrow-head, not 
wouldn't have minded. I wish he hadn’t gone away ; I wish! sparing myself. I then took my flask, and poured powder 
Thadn’t let him go. He will be away so long, and I shall be} into the wound, and gentiy striking a match, set fire to it, 
alone all day.” That done, I took off my belt, and using my ful! foree, 
The day wore on. She began impatiently to count the | strapped it a little above, as tight as it would go. 
hours—the minutes till his return. Had he been detained in| I do not think that in doing all this I had any hope of 
Whiteford? Tad he” | saving my life; there was only a sort of feeling that L was 
| Suddenly, a vague cread came over her; she remembered | doing my duty. The pain was not very great, and my chief 
his telling her that he had met with a little accident, that his, thought was for vengeance on the malignant creature that [ 
/horse had slipped and fallen the other day, and ‘hat the looked upon as my murderer, I rightly imagined he was not 
| Whiteford doctor had laughingly prophesied that this new | aware of his success. No doubt, he thought he had missed 
| purchase of Mr. Crawford's would give him a job some day.) me, and that I was still lying asieep; in proof ef which, I 
She rang her bell sharply, and ordered out messengers im-| soon heard the whiz of another arrow striking above, 
mediately. She got out of bed herself, and watched at her) Moving down about a yard to where the overhanging ferns 
window for her husband’s return. would conceal me, [ quietly raised my head ; 
Poor, weak, frivolous, ill-tempered woman! There was| slightly rising, and I could see around for some distance. 
hope for her still, for there was yet one tender corner of | There was my horse unconsciously grazing away, but the 
her heart, gradually hardening and narrowing though it} grass was too long for me to see my enemy's whereabouts, 
might be, where something like a poor unselfish love lin- 1, however, guessed that he would try and get between us, 
gered, and where it lingered for many @ year after she had | and so I waited, w atehing, and grasping my rille. 
become, to all appearance, nearly as selfish and heartless as| Ten minutes passed in silence, and then I fancied that the 
before. She stood at her window, and saw the dark, sad,! grass was moving unnaturally. In another second a hand 
little procession of searchers, carrying, what they had found, | and bow appeared ; I heard a little twang, and saw the tiny 
back to the house. They had not had to seek far away; and | messenger of death again pierce the spot where I had been. 
it was a comfort afterwards to the sorrowing family to know| 1 kept myself from firing, though I covered the place, 
that the accident could not have happened more than a few | Surely he would become impatient, and give me a better 
minutes before the servants sent by poor Everard’s wife| chance. Another ten minutes, and suddenly, in a diflerent 
had reached the spot. It was near where his horse had| spot, which commanded a better view of my cap, « little 
fallen before. The animal was unhurt now, as then, but} black head peered over the grass. It was enough; and as | 
this time the rider lay stunned and motionless. At first they | fired, a shrill shriek and a spasmodic spring into the air told 
thought he was dead; but though he never recovered con-| me that I had nothing more to fear. 
sciousness, he lived long enough for his mother and sis-| Getting out as quickly as possible, I dragged myself—for 
ter, and even his invalid father, to see him again; and his|the limb was now much swollen, and becoming more and 
wife had the satisfaction of recollecting afterwards—and, it} more painful—to my saddle, where I carried in a little bottle 
must be said, the satisfaction of describing to her sympa-| some ew de luce for snake-bites, and poured out a large dose, 
thising friends—how devotedly she had watched by him du-| After drinking it, I caught my horse, saddled it, and picking 
ring his last hours. up two of the arrows, went to have a Jook at the dead Bush- 
man. He was scarcely over four feet high, with arms so long 
and thin as to reach deformity, short and bow-kneed legs 
supporting a little round body—he had evidently not been 
starving lately—and features so closely resembling those of 
an intelligent ape, that had there been a tail, no one would 
have thought twice about the matter, [did not remain long; 
there was no time to lose; so, taking his bow, I mounted, and 
putting the horse at his best pace, started on my long ride. I 
knew perfectly well that the only chance, such as it was, of 
saving my life depended on my reaching Ladysmith that 
night, and obtaining medical assistance. The distance was 
fully sixty miles, and, with but one exception, there were 
nothing but Dutch boers’ houses on the road, whence I could 
not hope for any help. For the first twenty miles [ kept 
steadily on my way, though the agony was dreadful, and [ 
could hardly sit my horse. [ then reached an Englishman's 
farm, pulled up, told my story, and asked for spirits to keep 
my strength up, and the loan of a fresh horse. I shall not 
easily forget his wife’s seared look as she came out and saw 
me by the light of her flickering candle. I suppose I must 
have seemed ha'f mad. They brought me out a full bottle 
of whisky and a tumbler, which [ filled and drank olf neat; 
but they had not got a horse “up.” They were, he said, all 
running, and it would take hours to find them. So I started 
again. I do not remember much more of that wild moonlit 
ride; I became drowsy and hali-delirious, just retaining sense 
enough to go straight. Llow I did it L de not know, as for 
the greater part of the way there was no road, and even in 
daylight and with nothing the matter, Lshouid have hesitated 
in more than one place. Tlowever, Providence or instinct 
guided me right, and, as I afterwards told, for IT remember 
nothing about it, I reached the town at one a.m.—just eleven 
hours after I had left. I had finished the whisky on the 
road, and it was to that the doctor ascribed my ultimate 
recovery. For nine days I was in a high fever and delirious; 
and it was more than six weeks betore I got up; and for 
years afterwards the wound did not heal. Even to the 
present day it occasionally bursts out afresh, and will proba- 
bly continue to doso to the end of my existence.—Chambers's. 


| eet 








To be continued. 


=a 
A SOUTH AFRICAN AD\ ENTURE. 


It was on the afternoon of one of the hottest days of an 
African summer that I left my farm to ascend the Draakens- 
burg Mountains, for the purpose of finding, if pocsible, an 
eland, a species of antelope, to replenish my larder for the 
coming Christmas. I was at the time living alone in a glen 
formed by two spurs of the mountain, with but few neigh- 
bors, and no town within fifty miles, but, as my Kaffirs had 
become sufficiently civilised to understand that Christmas- 
time meant uvlimited eating, I wished, by providing game, to 
save an ox. I had only five or six miles to go, and was well 
mounted, so I did not hurry, but, leading ny horse up the 
steep pass, reached the place where I intended to sleep just as 
the sun was setting. 

The scene around, though quite diflereut from our ideas of 
what it should be in December, was very beautiful. There 
Was no snow ; no leafless trees with their delicate tracery set 
off by the glistening hoar-frost, nor dark-green firs bending 
under their white load; but still there was enough to keep 
me standing, forgetful of firewood, and all I had to do for 
my comfort daring the night. 

I was on a narrow ledge of rock, separated from the fnet- 
work of hills beyond by a deep perpendicular gorge, at the | 
bottom of which, so far down that I could hardly distinguish | 
it, ran a little burn. The setting sun gave the peaks that rich 
purple hue seldom seen away from heather; and on the other 
side, as far as the eye could reach, lay the thorn-covered flats 
and hills of Natal. 

Under the rock was a large cave, where I had determined 
to sleep. It had in olden times been a regular resort of the 
Bushmen, but few came near it now; indeed, I had not 
known they came at all, but, on going in, I found some cala- 
bashes, and the ashes uf a newly made fire, which could have 
been only left by them. There were other marks on the 
walls, though evidently of great antiquity : rude sketches and 
drawings of horses, cattle, bows and arrows, and even of a 
Bushman riding. It is most curious that a race so low down 
in the scale of humanity that their language only contains a} EPISTOLARY COURTESIES. 
few words made up of unpronounceabie clicks, and who,}| 
with the exception of the use of fire, in their mode of life; _ The courtesies of letter-writing in the various countries of 
differ but little from the ape, should have learned to do this. | Europe differ almost as much as their languages. Butfon it 
It may be that it is a remnant of an old sign-language, or the| was who first said that the style is the man. He might have 
last relic of some former civilisation. It was a full moon,| added that the style proclaimed the nation. Perhaps of all 
and after admiring the wonderful lights and shadows thrown | the nations of Europe the English are the stiffest and most 
by it on the broken ground, I turned in and slept till near} formal in their correspondence, more especially with those to 
daylight. whom they are personally unknown, and who are their in- 

As soon as I could see, I started tothunt. Much to my} feriors in rank or social position. If a gentleman or lady, 
annoyance at the time, though I had afterwards cause to be| when absent from home, has occasion to write a letter of 
thankful that my horse was spared such a gallop as riding! instructions to a male or female servant, the style is studi- 
down an eland entails, I could find nothing, and could tell by | ously dry and laconic as a telegram; and contains no word of 
the spoors that no herd had been about for some deys. It) complimentyor courtesy. When Jones writes to Brown, 
was nearly noon before 1 became convinced of this; and, | whom he has never seen, be addresses him as “ Sir,’ and sub- 
tempted by the shade of a line of tree-ferns edging a little | scribes himself “ Your obedient humble servant ;” thoush he 
brook whose bubble sounded refreshingly amid the great heat, | is neither obedient nor humble, and would be oflended it you 
L took my saddle off, knee-haltered Prince, and lay down. | really considered him to be so. When Brown writes to Ro- 
Of course I soon dozed oft, but became awake again in about} binson, with whom he is on more or less friendly terms, the 
a couple of hours; 1 say “ became awake,” because it was} word “ Sir” is too still for intimacy, and he addresses lim as 
not the natural rousing up of a person who has been asleep, | “ Dear sir;” or “ My dear sir,” or “ Dear Robinson,” or“ My 
but a sudden return to consciousness, without any movement, | dear Robinson,” and subscribes himself “ Yours very truly,” 
jand with all my wits about me, and that inward feeling | or“ Yours very sincerely,” or * Yours faithfully,” or * Yoars 
| which perhaps some of my readers may have experienced, of | very faithfully.” When love-letiers are ia question the style 
| something being wrong, and a tension of all the powers of} warms, and the “ dears,” and the “darlings,” and the 
| hearing to discover what itis. Ihad not long to wait: whiz) votedlies,” and the “ aflectionatelies,” come into play, With 
came a tiny arrow, striking the stone on which my head had} these I shall not presume to meddle. ‘They are of the tender 

been resting, and where my cap still was. It did not require | follies of the best period of human life, and not to be turned 
} much thinking to know that a Bushman’s hand held the bow) into ridicule either by the hard head or the hard heart, unless 
; it had come from, nor to determine that the safest thing to in a Jaw court in a case of breach of promise. It is with the 
| do was to roll quietly into the bed of the little brook below | ordinary style of address only that I presume to treat, than 
}me. Luekily, this would afford good shelter, and I could! which nothing more formal and unmeaning can well be ima- 
jalmost reach the edge with my hand. gined. Take tor instance the title of esquire, which means a 
| The tremendous violence with which these streams come shield-bearer. There are no shielisin our days excent in the 
| down from the bills during the heavy thunoder-storms, wears | theatres, consequently, there are no shield-bearers. The titie 
a deep passage even in the hardest ground, and though there even when it was a reality, and signified a true thing, meant 

no more than a neophyte in the profession of arms, anda 


was only about an inch of water, and it was not a yard 
| broad, the banks were to the full four feet high. Leaving! servant to a superior, who was called a chevalier, a knight, a 
rider, or a horseman. Everybody with a decent coat upon 


just as I was disappearing, anotber arrow came and struck me) his back among the Anglo-Saxon, or more properly the Celto- 
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axon races in Great Britain and America, considers himself | look-out for something better; and when a little more than | 
titled to be called a shield-bearer, and should the highly | twelve years old, a chance turned up for him of employment 
espectable John Brown (esquire) be addressed as Mr. John as an under-sawyer, at the village of Hitchen-Stoke, where, 
Brown, be comes to the conclusion befere he opens the pec- for about two years, he worked in asawpit. It was a hard 
gant epistle that it was either despatched by somebody who | lot, but he faced it manfully. There being no foolish trade- 
neant to insult him, or by a plaguy attorney dunning him rules to prevent him working as long as he liked, he labored 
for a debt. | twelve hours every day, for which he earned a shilling. This 
In this respect the French are more sensible. They have was not all his'toil; for having to walk to and from Hitchen- 
yo esquires. at all, and Monsieur is as high a title as they Stoke, ten miles, he was on foot o1 in the sawpit from four 
ually bestow. The eldest son of the old kings of the Bour- | o’clock in the morning until nine at night. 
jon line was Monsieur par excellence—the Monsieur who) As is usual with self-denial and painstaking industry, An- | 
wok precedence over all other Messieurs whatsoever. They  drews had his reward. The work at the sawpit led to a better 
“ve, however,a far greater variety of epistolary phraseology | trade. He used to go to the forge to get the tools putin 
gan the English, and subscribe their letters after a fashion, | order, and there, it might be from the flying sparks, or the 
hich to an Englishman seems remarkably roundabout, cum- | free swing and ring of the hammer, or the warm look of 
yous, and affected. If they begin with the “ Dear sir’—| comfort of the forge-fire on a winter's day, or the pleasure of 
“Cher monsieur’—they end with the lumbering phrase,| seeing the iron beaten out to any shape, tbat the wish took 
*Recevez, monsieur, assurance de la haute consideration , bold of him *o be a smith, and whilst waiting for the tools he 
sec laquelle j'ai 'honneur d’etre votre tres humble et tres used to amuse himself trying his hand at heel and toe tips 
seissant serviteur.” “ Receive, sir, the assurance of the high and hobnails, at which he soon became an adept, and showed 
wosideration with which I have the henor to be, your very such skill at iron, and spoke with such desire to leara the | 
bedient humble servant.” The term of human life ought to | trade, that Mr. Beaumont, then a great stage-coach maker, 
atend to at least a hundred and fifty years, if people who gave him employment as hammerman, under one of his) 
wite many letters are to append such perorations as this, or smiths. Here he soon gained the approbation of his master | 
bers equally wire-drawn, which the French delight to em- | and fellow-workmen, had his wages raised from five shillings | 
joy. The Germans are even mose punctilious, and it requires | to six shillings, seven shillings, eight shillings, and nine shil- | 
my study of their language and long acquaintance with the | lings a week ; and in three years, being four years before the | 
gople to be able to decide whether a man is simply to be end of his apprenticeship (and this was a most unusual thing), 
alled “ Mein Herr” (sir) or * Hoch-geboren er Herr” (high-| bad a fire to himself, and a hammerman under him. | 


wn sir), or“ Hoch und wohl geboren er Herr” (high and) Andrews, to use a current phrase, had now “ got on the 
vell-born sir), or “ Edel-geboren er Herr” (nobly-born sir), or 


*Hoch wohl und Edel-geboren er Herr” (or high, well, and 


patical end poetical “ thou,” the proper pronoun to be em- 
poyed when addressing a single individual, has been super- 
zded by the plural “ you,” which mee ns several individuals, | 
oin German the “thou” and the “ you” have both been 
sperseded, and a single person is designated “ they,” as in’ She soon, however, went home to Hounslow. 
tke phrase “ Wie betinden sie sich?” “ How do they find) not days of railways or excursion trains; Hounslow was 
temselves ?” instead of “ How do you do?” The courteous | forty-seven miles from where Andrews lived ; but he walked 
halians designate every equal and superior as “ Your grace” | the distance in a day, and in about a week walked back on 
e* Your excellency,” and speak to every one as “ she” or ,one of the hottest days in summer, Three or foar months 
“ber”? “TI will visit you,” is rendered “I will visit her,” the | afterwards—his seven years being ended—he rewalked the 
fminine pronoun doing duty for the feminine nouns, Grace | distance to be marrie |.” For many years afterwards,“ Hamp- 
ud Excellency, which are always understood, though no* | shire Dick's” wedding was remembered in Hounslow, for he 
ways expressed. . | put down the immemorial usage on such occasions of setting 
In business letters the Italians never use the words Caro up a hideous din of pokers and tongs, tin kettles, and cows’ 
signore, or Dear sir, as the English do, but address their cor- | horns. iy 


rspondert us “ Pregiatissimo signore,” or“ Stimatissimo sig-| The apprenticeship over, the mystery of smithcraft tho- 
wore,” Most esteemed sir, varying the style of address by such | roughly mastered, and Andrews twenty-one y 
epithets as * Honorable,” “ Miustrious,” “ Most gentle,” “ Most! married, his employer ofteved him a guinea a week. He 
noble.” If you addressed your tailor or bootmaker by letter, | knew he was worth more, so he left the shop to seek better 
neither would be surprised, or offended, or suspicious of a! fortune 

joke, if you wrote on the envelope “ Ilustrissimo signore,” 


the tires for that immense stage-coach factory, which em- 
ployed at the time upwards of one hundred men, 

Ata dance at Tichbourne Down, Andrews, then nearly out 
of his time, met his future wife, who was living at Alresford. 





pod ‘two in the morning. The distance was thirty miles, but they 
Your most devoted. These are the usual forms employed by 


the bulk of the people, by tradesmen, artisans, clerks, millin- | companion fainted at the breakfast-table. There was no work 
es,servants, aud others, and a servant-girl would not think | to be had at Chichester; so next day Andrews walked back 
wellof any lover who did not address ber as “ Llustrissima | the thirty miles. His former master then oflered twenty-three 
signora.” The following letter, | translated verbatim, was | shillings a week to engage him fora year; but he had too 
addressed, after a quarrel at a drinking bout, by one angry | recently got over his apprenticeship to wish to bind himself 
disputant to another, whom he challenged to a duel: jagain; so the very next day, Saturday, he started at four in 





| arrived in time to breakfast in the city at half-past nine, The | siege of Grave, in North Brabant. 


Most Esteemed Sir—Permit me to inform you that you are 
apig. Yes, my beloved one. It is my intention in a short 
time to spoil your beauty, either by sword or pistol. The 
choice shall be left to you, as both weapons are to me quite 
indiflerent. Hoping soon to have the pleasure of a cherished 
answer, I declare myself to be, honorable sir, 


| 
| 


the morning, and by nine bad walked the twenty miles to 
Southampton. This was in 1821; and he had in all the world 
just two shillings and sixpence in his pocket. He, however, 
got work at Jones's coach-factory, at twenty-four shillings a 
week, and having in three weeks saved two pounds, he re- 
turned to Hitchen-Stoke, to bring his wife and child home to 


two thousand to three thousand persons; his workmen 
mounted guard at the entrance, wheel-spokes in hand, and so 
free-trade had a place for its advocacy in the home of a busi- 
ness said to depend solely on favor of those who were strong 
monopolists. ‘Threats again there were in abundance of sup- 
porting others, and setting up fresh opposition in coach-mak- 
ing, to allof which Andrews used to reply: “ Set up as many 
as you please ; coach-building has already grown to be the 


_staple business of the town; the more makers the more will 


the place have a reputation for carriage-building, and I am 
certain of getting as good a share of the trade as I deserve,” 
Nor was this mere talk. Andrews was at all times ready to 
help others into business with both material and patterns—a 
line of precedure offering a fine example to tradesmen. 

Now came the period when honors were showered upon 
him. In 1848 he was elected sherift of Southampton ; in 1849, 
by a great majority, mayor, and again in 1850 and 1851. He 
was indeed, we believe, five times mayor; and during the 
whole period of his civie dignity, he was distinguished for his 
public spirit and independence of principle. Of his many 
private virtues, we refrain to speak. This remarkable man, 
estimable in all relations of life, died March 28, 1859, univer- 
sally regretted. 

Laenicnvaliicnaadanes: 


FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE FIFTH FOOT (“ THE FIGHTING FIFTH.”) 


There is an old military tradition that the Fifth won from 
the French the feathers which they now wear, and that they 


. ; to use a ct [ ( 4 dyed their tops red by dipping them in the blood of their 
right line of rails.” From his extraordinary diligence and | 


enemies. The true story, however, is this. The “ Old Bold 


; - , M’ skill, he was esteemed the first hand in the shop. He made | Fifth” had a distinction of wearing a white plume in the 
whly-born sir), or, Worse or best of all, * Dureh lauchtigste ! a!l the heavy coach-axles, which in those days were wrought | cap, when the similar ornament in the other regiments of the 
gost serene). And as in English parlance the strictly gram- | from well-used wheel-tires ; and he made, too, the whole of | service was a red and white tuft. 


This honorable distinction 
was given to them for their conduct at Morne Fortune, in the 
island of St. Lucia, where they took from the French grena- 
diers white featuers in sufficient numbers to equip every man 
in the regiment. This distinction was subsequently confirmed 


Those were | by authority, and continued as a distinctive decoration until 


| 1829, when a general order caused the white feather to be 
; worn by the whole army. By a letter from Sir H. Taylor, 
| adjutamt-general, dated July, 1829, the commander-in-chief, 
referring to the newly-issued order, by which the special dis- 
tinction was lost to the regiment, states that, “ As an equiva- 
lent, the Fifth shall in future wear a feather half red and 
half white, the red uppermost, instead of the plain white 
feather worn by the rest of the army, as a peculiar mark of 
honor,’ 
Tue Fifth Regiment of Foot (or Northumberland Fusiliers) 
) originated in a body of disbanded Irish soldiers, who, on the 





vars of age and | peace with Holland, in 1674, were allowed to enter the Dutch 


service, It had been intended to raise ten thousand men, and 
place them under the chief command of the Prince of Orange. 


It was the depth of winter when, ona Thursday, | Sir Walter Vane was to have been their leader, but he being 
S - ‘ ; - ignore,’ | Andrews and a companion workman set off for Chichester at | killed at the battle of Senetle, the command was handed over 
Most illustrious sir, and signed yourself * Vostro devotissimo, | 


to Sir William Ballandyne, who was shot the same year at the 
Colonel Joun Fenwick 


poors took up the dead man’s sword, and ted on the * Irish” 


regiment to many Dutch victories. At the great but unsuc- 
cessful siege of Maestricht, which was defended by Monsieur 
Calvo, a brave Catalonian, and eight thousand men, tue Eug- 
lish brigade distinguished themselves by repelling several hot 
sallies, and capturing, after two bloody assaults, the Dauphin 
Bastion, for which the Prince of Orange complimented the 
Lrish corps, and rewarded the men with a special present of a 
fat ox and six sheep to each regiment. In this siege, raised 
at last by Marshal Schomberg aud a French army, the Eng- 
lish brigade had nearly half its officers and men killed or 
woun led. 


Yours most devotedly, a. : ela a At the defeat of the Prince of Orange at Mont-Cassel in 
CARLAVERO. | or seven years Andrews worked at the same factory, and | 167], the Irish brigade behaved with its usual indomitable 
an ‘ | got on from the twenty-four shillings to earning two guineas | spirit. In 1678, under the command of the Earl of Ossory, 
The stately Spaniards, in addressing a letter of business toa) a week, He resolved, and kept to it (though his family in-|the regiment fought in the Netherlands, and is Bete 
ommercial firm, instead of the “ Sir? or“ Gentlemen” of the | creased rapidly), to put something, little or much, into the| mentioned on one occasion as encamping near Waterloo; 
Eaglish, or the “ Monsieur” or “ Messieurs” of the Freneh,) savings-bank every week; and at length, having gathered | while at the battle of St Denis, the British brigade was 
write “ Muy senor mio” or “ Muy senores nuestros,” or “ My | seventy-five pounds, be started in a little back street, on the | chosen to lead the attack on the French. The regiment lost 
very sir,” or “ Our very sirs,” and subscribe themselves * Your | 1st of October, 1832, as a master coachmaker, with two work- on this occasion about a dozen officers, eighty men killed,and 
very attentive,” or “* Your very obedient servants.” jmen. In three weeks the seventy-five pounds were gone in one hundred wounded. The peace of Nimeguen soon fol- 
Itseems to me that in this busy age the letter-writers of all first expenses, but repair jobs came in fast, were well and | lowed, and for a time the brave brigade Lung up their pon- 
the world vould do well to amend their style of address, and | punctually executed—a name was earned, and trade increased. | derous muskets. 
rrert to the simple phraseology employed by the ancient | In the same year came on the general election, at which was} On the accession of James the Second, the rebellions in 
Romans. How truly courteous was the Roman method. If | fought the greft battle against reform. The most influential | Scotiand and England compelled the return of the English 
Lucius Verus wished to write to Scipio Africanus, he did not | canvassers came to Andrews. They promised him that he| and Irish regiments. They arrived too late to be useful at 
‘ein “ My dear Scipio,” and end with “ Yours very truly,” | shoaid make his fortune by the support of the surrounding | Sedgemoor, and saited back at once to Holland, from wheuce, 
bat Went straight to the point, and said, “ Lucius Verus to | gentry if they had his vote. They urged that his was a busi | in 1687, they refuse@ again to return at the king’s command, 
Xipio Africanus, greeting;” after which, without further| ness depending solely on the gentry, and thatif he went| The Prince then bestowed the coloneley of the subsequent 
Palaver, he would proceed to business. Would it not bea }against them he must look for ruin. Southampton was then} Fifth on Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Tollemache. Captain 
ving of time if we were to imitate this excellent old fash-| but a fashionable and invalid watering-place, a whole day's | Bernardi, of this regiment, was afterwards implicated in a 
ton ? Ani why shozld not Smith minimise trouble by | fast stage-coach journey from London; it had neither dock | plot to assassinate King William; and, though never tried, 
‘dlressing Brown after the classical method: “Smith to} nor warehouses; the Peninsular and Oriental Company was | was cruelly detained in prison by that usually just king for 
own, greeting. Send me ten tons of your best coals—low- | not formed ; there was no railway, no West India steamboats; | thirty years. 
St price ;” or“ Jones to Robinson, greeting. Will you dine | no one thought, then, of such a town of trade and manufac-| When the Prince of Orange started for the English throne 
with me next Thursday at the Megatherium at six precisely 7” | ture as is now increasing every day in Southampton Water. | in 1688, Tollemache’s regiment was the flower of the five 
The one word “ greeting” includes all that is necessary in the |The odds seemed dead against the man who should go against | thousand five hundred men who left Holland, and it at once 
Way either of friendship or politeness, and would answer | the gentry. “ Give me,” said Andrews, “an hour to make up| obtained rank as Fifth Regiment of Foot in the British line. 
‘very purpose in the ordinwry intercourse of life. But it) my mind. Come back then, and you shall have your answer.” | They were soon busy in Ireland, fought at the Boyne and the 
would never do for love-letters. These always did, ané al-| They came, expecting to secure the vote against reform. | siege of Athlone, and cut to pieces many troublesome picks 
Nays will, stand apart as a literature by themselves, governed | Andrews looked up from the forge—“I believe,” he said,|of Rapparees. At Athlone the grenadier company of the 
by their own laws, by their own impulses. Had a Roman |“ reform to be right, and I will vote for it. I have so far) Fifth, under Major-General Mackay, waded breast high 
‘over simply sent a“ greeting” to his Lesbia or his Aspasia, | worked my own way without any other help than my skill as | through the Shannon, the reserve following by planks laid 
tiie or Aspasia, if able to read, which in all probability she | a workman, and I have no doubt of getting on in the same | over the brokea arches of a stone bridge. The regiment 
‘Snot, would have had fair cauze to complain of his cold-| way without selling my conscience.” afterwards joined actively in the siege of Limerick, and the 
tess. So I except the love-letters. ¥ x 














| Had Richard Andrews performed the part of a political | conquest of that place terminated the war in Ireland. 

a |sycophant on the occasion, he might have reaped the usual; It is a noteworthy fact that in 1694, during William's wars 
a |momentary reward of those who meanly sell their opinions. | in Flanders, the Fifth were again encamped near Waterloo, 
A SELF-MADE MAN. He chose the nobler part of thinkirg and acting for himself;|and they also helped to protect Ghent and Bruges, iv 1696, 
BY WM. CHAMBERS. | and to do so is generally the safest and best in the long-run.| from the French. In Queen Anne’s wars they also had hard 
‘ | There were, of course, abendant grumblings and threats} work cut out for them. In the war of the Spanish succession 
Among the many instances of men rising from humble cir- | against him ; but his first year in business tor himself brought | they fought a good deal in Portugal ; and at Campo Mayor, 
“iistances to a position of public honor and general useful-| him in over two thousand pounds; and within ten years of | when the Portuguese cavalry fled, and three of our regiments, 
bess, none is perhaps more remarkable by way of encourage- | that election he had laid out ten thousand pounds on the | advancing too far unsupported, were surrounded and taken 
Rent and example than ihat of the late Richard Andrews, ground and buildings of his factory. Ina single year (1845), prisoners, the Fifth and two other regiments made a stubborn 
Bayor of Southampton, whose beginnings were certainly as he earned more than twenty-two thousand pouuds, selling | stand, killing nearly a thousand Spaniards and effecting a 
obscure as can well be pictured. upwards of turee hundred new and second-hand carriages. | brave and glorious retreat with a loss of only one hundred and 
Andrews was born at Bishop-Sutton, in Hampshire, in| Travel'ers by overland route to India cross the desert in| fifty men killed and wounded, After this Portuguese cam- 
- tember 1798. His father, Thomas Andrews, was a work- | Andrews’ omnivuses. He built the state carriages for Mehe-| paign, the Fifth (five hundred strong) went to garrison Gib- 
bg Wheelwright in the village of Bramdean, in Hampshire, a met Ali and the Sultan, had a large trade with the colonies, | raltar, and remained there fifteen years. In 1726, they 
trade to w hich he was apprenticed by the kindness of Mrs. | Mexico, Valparaiso, Porto Rico; curried on every part of the | helped vigorously to defend the tough old rock against the 

‘ ger of Woodart House. The earnings of the father in | manufacture of carriages, with the exception of patent axles, | Spaniards. x : 
“sla when schools were few and provisions dear, on his own premises, and employed upwards of two hundred In 1728, the Fifth proceeded to Treland, where it remained, 
ny begs iled him to send his first son, Richard, from about | men, a majority of whom were electors of the borough. | with but a short interval, for more than twenty years, An 
at an ee ee eight or nine years of age, toa dame-school,,| But it was not only on the reform occasion that Andrews | 1755 it left Ireland, and in 1758 was sent to effect a landing 
edu opence & week. | Thus slenderly provided for with stood by his opinions agaist his apparent interest. He Was | on the coast of France, when it helped to burn the shipping 
-Jeation, Lis mother’s father, an agricultural laborer, took | one of the first members of the Anti-corn-law League ; be-| and magazines at St. Malo. In August of the same year it 
rene ot. pewens. turnip-hoeing, thatching, and all longed to its council ; gave a handsome pony-carriage to the | helped to destroy the fort of Cherbourg, and to capture and 
Ss 4 











ot s and ends of a farmboy’s bard work, at | League Bazaar in 1844; and in 1842, when the mayor refused | destroy one hundred and eighty-five cannon, and, the month 
; “age of threepence a day, for which he labored assiduously | the town-hall, and a public meeting was violently broken up, | after, it was sent to land in Brittany and destroy batteries. 


In 1760, the Fifth fought under the Duke of Brunswick in 


tT nearly three years. He was always, however, on the | Andrews cleared out his carriage bazaar, which held from! 
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Hesse Cassel. In 1761,as part of the 
corps, the Fifth defended the heights of Kirch-Denkern, and 


cannon and colors. When Prince Frederick surprised the | 


French camp at Groebenstein, the Fifth attacked Starville, ) on fatigue was perfectly white, except their stocks, queues, rushed into the sireet, and took Captain Arnold, of the First 
and shoes; but when they were dressed for parade, their coats ; Madras Fusiliers, out of a dhooly, and brought him into the 
| were frog-laced, with facings of gosling green, white breeches ; hou-e in spite of a heavy fire, in which that offcer was 


who had thrown his division into the woods of Wilhelmsthal, | 
to cover the French retreat. The Fifth wormed through the 
woods, firing from tree to tree, while the Marquis of Granby 
attacked the French rear to prevent the retreat. The Fifth 
took more than twice its own number prisoners, and finally | 
helped to capture the whole 
talions. An officer of the Fifth, who went up to take the) 
French colors from the standard-bearer, was shot dead by a 

French sergeant, who stood near; but the man was instantly | 
killed, and the colors quickly seized. The Fifth earned so 

much eredit for this dashing exploit, that the men were 

allowed for the future to wear French fusilier caps, instead 
of the hat then used by the regiments of the line; and in 

1886, William the Fourth allowed the regiment to bear the 

word “ Wiihelmsthal” on their colors and appointments. 

From 1764 to 1774 the regiment remained in Ireland, where, 
from the cleanness and trimuess of the men, the soidiers of 
the Fighting Fifth became known as “ the Shiners.” Early 
in 1767, orders of merit were insututed in this regiment with | 
great success, as they served to insure good non-commissioned 
officers, and to rouse the ambition of the privates. The first 
(seven years’ good conduct) earned a gilt medal, bearing on 
one side the badge of the regiment, “ Saint George and the 
Dragon,” with the regimental motto, * Quo Fata vocant,” 
and on the reverse," Vth Foot, merit: the second medal 

-(fourteen years’ merit) was of silver; the third, aiso silver 
(twenty-one years), bore the name of the wearer. Those who 
gained the twenty-one years’ medal had an oval badge of the 
color of the facings (ereen) on the right breast, surrounded 
with gold and silver wreaths, and inscribed in the centre with 
the word “ merit,” in gold letters, 

The Fifth, in 1771 and 1772, served in Ireland against the 
wild bands of Whitetloys, Hearts of Steel,and Hearts of Oak, 
and in 1774 went to put down the so-called rebellion in 
America. ‘They fired the first shot of the unfortunate war at 
Lexington, where they came on some armed American mili- 
tinmen, and were nearly surrounded at Concord, where they 
bad destroyed some military stores collected there by the so- 
called rebels. In the attack on Bunker’s Hill, near Boston, 
thé Fifth had hot work for a June day. With three days’ 
provison on their back, cariouch-box, &e., weighing one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, they toiled through grass 
reaching to their knees, between walls and fences, in the face 
of a hot fire, and eventually got possession of the enemy’s 
works on the hill near Charlestown. ‘The Fifth also joined 
in the reduction of Long Island, the battle of White Plains, 
the capture of Fort Washingtan, the reduction of New Jersey, 
and a tight at Germantown, where they rescued the Fortieth 
regiment from an American brigade. 

In the expedition against the French West Indian Islands 
in 1778, the Fitth took part. It was at St. Lucia, as we have 
alrealy seen, that the regiment won its white plumes, helping 
to repulse three determined rushes of seven thousand French 
sent to save the island. ‘The French lost tour hundred killed, 
and eleven hundred wounded, while the English lost only 
eighteen men, and one hundred and thirty wounded—a dis- 
parity that seems almost incredible. 

In 1787, the regiment embarked for Canada, and in 1796 
was employed against the insurgent Canadians at Point Levi, 
and crossed the St. Lawrence on the ice. In 1797, the officers 
and sergeants returned to England, and re-formed the regi- 
ment by recruiting in Lincolnshire. A kindly feeling was 
from that time established between the Fifth and Lincolnshire 
people, that still brings many recruits annually to the regiment 
trom that county. 

After serving in the Duke of York's remarkable campaign 
in Holland in 1799, the Fifth went for two years to Gibraltar, 
returning at the peace of Amiens, In 1806, the regiment had 
iis share of the mortifying defeat at Buenos Ayres—a defeat 
which the Fifth did its best to prevent. After entering the 
treacherous town our soldiers found themselves in a hive of 
riflemen. 

“ However, cheered by hope,” writes one of the Fifth, “ we 
assembled in a yard, where our brave major proposed an 
attack on a place of no less importance than the market- 
square, but which, by the assiduity of the enemy, had been 
transformed into a species of citadel, Our gallant and high- 
spirited officers fully coincided with the major’s views. We 
had a sergeant with us, George Golland, who, L verily believe, 

would have sabred the first man showing symptoms of what 
he never felt—fear. Such was our enthusiastic contidence in 
our leader, that when, sword in hand, he exclaimed, * Now, 
my brave fellows, death or victory, onward we went, andon 
turning the first anele tothe left, tound ourselves in the street 
leading to the market-place. Here we were exposed to a 
galling fire, which, though it thinned the numbers of our 
lite band, did not pede our progress nor damp our ardor 
till We came to the square at the end of the street. Here a 
close, compact, and well-connected fire, wounding several of 








Marquis of Granby’s | coat, white pantalvons, and Hessian boots ; with hair tied and | the rebel Sepoys. Private M‘Manus kept outside the house 
powdered, and a cocked hat. This was the dress of the till he hitself woes wounded, and, under cover of a pillar, 
helped to take prisoners the whole Rouge regiment, with its | officers, to which that of the stafl-sergeants bore an affinity in | kept tiring at the Sepoys, and prevented their rushing on the 


flour! 


French division, except two bat-|mand of Lieutenant-Cclonel John Mackenzie, sailed for Cawnpore battery; and again, on the 








the hat and silver-laced coats. The dress of the men when house. He also, in conjunction with Private John Ryan, 


with gaiters, the hair being tied, and weil whitened with | again wounded.—Private Patrick M'Hale. For conspicuous 
| bravery at Lucknow on the 2nd of October, 1857, when he 
In the summer of 1808, the first battalion, under the com- was the first man at the capture of one of the guns at the 
22nd of December, 
Portugal to join the army of Lieutenant-General Wellesley. | 1857, when, by a bold rush, he was the first to take possession 

It climbed the rocks of Roleia, gallantly fought at Vimiera, of one of the enemy's guns, which had sent several rounds 
and shared in the disastrous retreat of Corunna. A sergeant) through his company, which was skirmishing up to it. On 
of the Fifth, who was present at Roleia, has left a pleasant cvery occasion of attack, Private M'Hale was the first to 
picture of the gallant clamber up tc the French. “ Our stafl meet the foe, amongst whom he caused such consternation by 
officers,” he says, “ soon discovered certain chasms or openings, the boldness of his rush, us to leave little work for those who 
made, it should seem, by the rains, up which we were led. | followed in his support. By his habitual coolness end 
As soon as we began the ascent, Colonel Mackenzie, who was | daring, and sustained bravery in action, his name became a 
riding on a noble grey, dismounted, turned the animal adrift, | household word for gallantry among his comrades.” 
and, sword in hand, conducted us onwards until we gained | Most true English soldiers are ready to go where the trum- 
the summit of the first hill, the enemy playing upon us all) pet calls, “Quo Fata vocant;” but the Fates, as we have 
the time. Having gained the crest, we rushed on them in a) pretty clearly shown, have called few regiments to hotter 
charge; whoever opposed us fell by the ball or bayonet. We) places than the Fifth, and few regiments have obeyed the 
then proceeded towards another hill, where the enemy had | call with more joyous alacrity. 
formed again; but as our route lay through vineyards, we aes 
were annoyed by a destructive fire.’ —— s mw —— 

At Vimiera ct wo artifice was resorted to by the Fifth OFFENDERS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
to get into the battle. “ Ovr situation,” says one of the Fifth,| Antiquity casts a glamor over other things besides historic 
“was on the slope of an eminence; we saw our people | remains and rams hoar. We skip the police reports in our 
promptly advance against the enemy’s masses, which were | daily paper; we turn from the penny-a-liner’s sickening de- 
formed in column, and with which they boldly attempted to | tails of Jatest: murder; and yet we must confess to having 
vreak the British lines. The attempt was vain, although they taken pleasure in perusing certain records of misdeeds done 
were ably assisted by their ordnance and howitzers, trom the in a long-past age, and own we tound them very pretty 
latter of Which we saw the balls rise high in the air, aud after | reading. 
describing many segments of a circle, generally fall between | When England was raled by the Plantagenets, no tend-r- 
our people who were advancing and ourselves. Dense smoke | ness was shown to those who adulterated goods, or commit 
soon alter enveloped the belligerents. [It was then we found | ted any other tricks of trade. Any one ambitious of the pik 
our situation irksome, many of our officers, too high-spirited lory might easily indulge his taste. He bad only to pass of 
to be thus shut out of the glowing secne, actually left us, and | latten rings for gold ones, charge a mark tor a twopenny gar 
ran into the battle. ‘Those who remained contrived a scheme | land, pick a pocket, or let his tongue wag too freely, and there 
for the chance of following them. We heard our bugles | he was. If the weather was cold, he could be sccommodated 
sound the charge ; we heard, or fancied we heard, the enemy's \ with a fire, providing he exposed unwholesome meat, stink 
fire growing stronger, When from the right of us idlers arose jing fish, putrid poultry, or game rather too far gone, for sale; 
tue ery, “ The colonel is shot!” His lady hearing this rushed | for then the condemned victuals were burned under his nose. 
through every restraint down the hill, which was an excuse | if he desired to treat the ’prentices of Chepe with a bontire, 
for many of our men to foliow in protection. A few pieces | the setiing forth a lot of rubbishy wares as good would in 
pointed at them from ovr pickets, frustrated this ruse de! fallibly lead to bis whim being gratified. The privilege of 
guerre, for happ ly it was only a ruse to get into Uie melee, | being drawn upon a hurdle through the streets of London 
the colonel not being even wounded. ‘Towards the end ot | was to be won by making bread.of bad flour; but to guard 
the day, the scene of action having recedec, we were directed | againstits abuse, no baker was allowed to carry on the trade 
to advance, when, coming up with the regiment, we had /atter enjoying three rides at the public expense. The 
the pleasure of secing the enemy in full and unequivocal | kneaders of dcugh were ever receiving polite attentions from 
retreat.” the City officials. On January 8, 1810, the biead of Surra 

An eye-witness of the bravery of the Fifth at Salamanca} Foting, Christina Terrice, Godiyeva Foting, Matilda de Bo 
says, “ The light brigade—the light infantry companies of | lingtone, Christina Pricket, [sabella Sperling, Alice Pegges, 
each division—were soon entering into a detile in our front, | Joanna de Cauntebrigge, and Isabella Pauveste, all fair, or 


at about a mile distant. ‘These were followed by some |rather unfair, bakeresses of Stratford, was taken by the 
cavalry. Firing soon commenced. ‘The troops stood to their | shoritls, and weighed before the mayor and aldermen, and 


arms; they advanced; we were soon within range, when | every halfpenny loaf found to be more than four ounces short 
each particular regiment, as its flank became uve >vered,| of its lawful weight. As the bread was cold, and ought, ae 
deployed into line, and advanced to the attack. A few | cording to the custom, to have been weighed when hot, it was 
minutes before this, Sergeants Taylor, Siock, Benson, | not declared forfeited, but was sold off at the rate of three 
Bernard, Green, Watson, and myselt, were ordered to the | loaves for a penny, and the money handed over to the de- 
centre, where we found Ensign James B. Hamilton and | linquents; at the same time it was decreed that the proceeds 
another, Who bore the colors. ‘The shock of the onset had | of tuture sales of the sort should be paid over to the author 
passed over, the men expeditiously firing, and gradually tie. In 1827, ten bakers were indicted for robbing their cus 
gaining ground. We were going up an ascent on whose | tomers in anew way. When people brought their dough 
crest masses of the enemy were stationed ; their fire seemed | be baked, these rascals put it upon a moulding board, having 
capable of sweeping everything before it; still we advanced; | a hole bored in it, * made after the manner ofa mouse-trap, 


the fire became stronger—there Was a pause—a hesitation. 
Here I Liush; but L should blush more it I were guilty of a 
falsehood. ‘Truth compels me to say, therefore, that we re- 
tired betore this overwhelming fire, but slowly, in good or- 
der, not far; not a hundred paces. Sergeants Stock and 
Taylor were already killed, when General Pakenham ap- 
proached, and very good-naturedly said, * Re-torm, and in 
about a moment * Advance,’ adding, ‘There they are, my 
lads, just let them feel the temper of your bayonets.’ 
advanced, every one making up bis mind for mischief. Pro- 
ceeding rather slowly at first, the regiment Jot dragoons, 
which had retired with us, again accompanying us, at last 
we brought our pieces to the trail, the fire still as) brisk 
as before, when the bugles along the line sounded the 
charge. Forward we rushed; the scene was seon closed, 
and awful was the retribution we exacted for our former re 
pulse.....Just after, Ensign Hamilton was wounded; we 
had lost Sergeant Watson and another; so to prevent the 
colors falling, the officers being wounded at nearly the same 
instant, Sergeant Green and myself had the honor of bearing 
both colors tor upwards of an hour, a circumstance which 
}served as a pretext for throwing away my pike, a useless 
| piece of military furniture. We continued to gain ground 
jon the enemy until we arrived at the crest of a till crowned 












We, 


there being a certain wicket warily provided for closing and 
opening such hole.” Underneath this, hidden from sight, sat 
aman, who craftily withdrew some of the dough, bit by bit, 
“ to the scandal and disgrace of the whole City.” After tak 
ing long counsel together, the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs 
leame to the conclusion that, although no one appeared (0 
prosecute, “ the said decd was a species of theft, and thatit 
Was neither Consonant with right nor pleasing to God such 
| false deceit and malice should go unpunished ; the more espe 
j cially as all who took their bread to the said bakers had beet 
| wickedly deceived and sutlered great loss.” It was therefore 
jordained that every baker beneath whose moulding-table 
} dough had been found, should stand in the pillory with some 
ot the stolen dough suspended from his neck ; and those is 
whose places no dough had been discovered should be pi! 
Joried without any adorument; if any of them committed the 
same ollence a second time, they weré to be turned out of the 
| City for ever. : 
| Gentlemen of an inventive turn of mind found the City 
London an unpleasant dwelling-place. In 1364, Jou de 
| Hakford was convicted of telling a friend there were tet 
thousand men ready to rise and slay the chief people of te 
City: he was sentenced to be imprisoned for a year and 4 
day, and to stand in the pillory tor three hours once a quit 











our officers and men, among whom was our noble major, | bY our own artillery, which was acting against that of the 
compelled us to reteat; and it was fortunate that we were |¢hemy on an opposite ridge, a valley being between them. 
able to eflect it..... We, however, managed to bring our | On arriving with the artiliery we paused for breath, when | 
wounded to a church, converted into a hospital, where they | W@ Were commanded to clear the bill en which the enemy's 
were put under the care of medical officers, protected by a | Suns were planted. This required celerity of movement; 
sergeant’s guard, of whom, by turn of duty, 1 made one,| We ran down our hill exposed to the enemy's fire, as well as 
Sergeant Prior, of Captain Clarke's company, and Corporal | for part of the distance to that of our own. Complete sac- 
Byron, were the non-commissioned officers. “Soon after the | cess crowned our eflorts; the enemy, routed, left their uns, 
regiment was gone, some of the twelve men left on guard | When the line, an extensive one, composed of several resi 
went into a wine store close by, and two of them, from want! Ments, halted. Night advancing, little more than a desultory 
of food and excitement, soon became intoxicated, and on) fite was maintained, and soon atter, it being known that some | 
attempting to cross the street to return to us were shot dead, | @f the commissariat had arrived close in the rear, I Was or] 
‘To prevent a similar disaster the sergeant directed a sentry to | dered {o take a sergeant of the company, and draw spirits for 
be placed at the door of the wine house; and he, too, soon | the regiment. 1 went, the adjutantaccompanying me, when, 
shared the fate of his comrades from the fire of a concealed | baving staved in the head, I was so completely overpowered 
enemy. ‘The sergeant then took his station there ; in a few | With thirst, that I drank very nearly a pint of rum without 
seconds he also was acorpse. Night approaching, Byron and | teeling its strength. Returning to my station in the centre, | 
the rest of us began to think that our post was not tenable, | learnt the result of this well-fought battle. | beware of telling such lies, he was ordered to be taken! 
We shuddered at the idea of leaving the wounded, and came! In the Indian campaign, the Fifth fully earned the blazon | Newgate, and from thence to the pillory in Cornhill, to ® 
to the resolution that one of us should endeavor to find the | of “ Lucknow” that still adorns their flag. In the full head | main there one hour, bearing, of course, the liar’s burden, 3 
regiment and procure assistance. It was a dangerous adven- lof an Indian summer they faced the matehlock fire of the | then to be carried back to prison to be confined until furve 
ture; we cast lots; and thechance fell upon me. With piece white-capped Sepoys, and the sabres of the rebel sowars ; | orders. : 
loaded and bayonet fixed L ventured down the street, cleared | and many 8 blood-stained “ budmash” fell by their fierce Those guilty of contempt of court, or who spoke evil @ 
it, and with but one interruption succeeded in making my | bayonets. The records of the Victoria Cross contain the | magistrates, were handsomely punished. In 1299, Strage, 
way until ‘Who comes there’ announced that immediate | names of several heroes of the Fifth, as the tollowing extracts | sweeper of litter in Chepe, was seut to the Tun for saying 
danger was over. 1 found Colonel Davie, with whom were | prove : ‘ aldermen took the money of the commonalty for the supp 
Majors King and Watt, and most of the officers, and explained | =“ Fitth Regiment.—Sergeant Robert Grant. For conspi-| of City orphans, and spent it upon themselves. In Richa 
to them my mission. Thecolonel replied, ‘It is too late; the | cuous devotion at Alumbagh, on the 24th September, 1857, in ILS reign, a reckless boaster swearing that for half a howe 
guard is disposed of; join your company. 1 did so, and to| proceeding under a heavy and galling fire to save the lite of | bold of gold he would call the chief magistrate a scoundre 
my utter estonishment learned the issue of the day's adven- | Private E and fight him at Horsleydown, expiated his bragging of 


ter, coming out of Newgate, for the purpose, * without hood 
or girdle, barefoot and unshod, with a whetstone hung by! 
chain trom his neck and lying on his breast, it being marke 
with the words A fulse liar, and there shall be a pair 
trumpets trumpeting before lim on bis way.” In 13715 
man was pilloried for reporting that it was about to be pre 
claimed that alien merchants might sell merctiandise ® 
freely as the freemen themselves; that no pleas were to 

pleaded in the City, but only betore the King’s justices ® 
Westminster; and that Newgate was to be abolished, and it 
inmates removed to the Tower. One Bertram had to st 
in the pillory tive successive days, with co whetstones Lang 
ing from his neck: a large one in token of a le he bad o# 
about the mayor, and a smaller one in token of a lie adoe 
some less important individual. In 1382, an indiscreet malt 
man amused himself by spreading a report that the maye 
} had been sent to the Tower; and in order that others mige 





=. Deveney, whose leg had been shot away, and 





ture, namely, that the light brigade, with Colonel Craw fore, 
Were prisovers; this included our light, or Captain G. B. 
Way’s company ; Captain Hamilton had lost a leg.” 

The uniform of the regiment in 1804, was a long-tailed 


Such offenders were s0® 
rs 


eventually carrying him safe into camp with the assistance 
of the late Lieutenant Browne and some comrades.—Private 
Peter M'Manus. A party, on the 26th September, 1807, was 
shut up and besieged in a house in thefcity of Lucknow by 


twelve mouths’ imprisonment. 


limes permitted to compromi-e matters; thus, the insulte’ 
a tue 
digits? 


an alderman was released upon giving surety for 
wine, to be forthcoming whenever the offended 
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chose to demand it; another rash man who dared to curse a 
sergeant in the presence of the mayor, was let off “ this once” 
upon promising, in ease of again offending, to pay forty shil- 
lings towards the repairing of London Bridge; while Roger 
Torold, who had publicly defied Mayor Leggy, and vowed if 
he caught him outside the city walls he would take care the 
mayor never got inside them alive, escaped worse punishment 
by presenting Leggy with a hundred tuns of wine, and bind- 
ing himself in the sum of forty pounds to keep a civil tongue 
in his head forthe future. A bold offender—but then he was 
in the king’s service—made still better terms. He had drawn 
his sword upon an alderman, and wounded a constable, be- 
cause they prevented him killing a tailor. For this he was 
condemned to lose his hand, to stand in the pillory, and to be 
imprisoned a year and a day; but “ other lords” interceding 
for him, the sentence was remitted upon condition that 
he carried a lighted wax-candle, weighing three pounds, from 


the Guildhall to St. Durstan’s Church in Fleet Street, and | 


there offered it at the altar; which he was only too glad 
to do. 

Plantagenet London ought to have enjoyed quiet nights, 
when a girl could be imprisoned for carrying a fardel of 


clothes about its streets after curfew ; but there were worse | 


night-birds abroad to disturb its repose than belated damsels, 
such as the swaggering “ chaplain” sent to the Tun for car- 
rying weapons against the City’s peace; the braggart who 
Went about beating peaceable passengers, not armed like 
himself with sword and buckler; and the night-walker, 
bruiser and “rorer,” whose daylight hours were devoted to 
inveigling strangers into taverns and fleecing them by the aid 
of false dice; to say nothing of a common “ wagabund” like 
one John Blome, or the uncommon one, whose offence con- 
sisted in being well clothed, although he had no business by 
which to support himseif, nor any rental as he pretended. If 
the waifs of the City had a bad time of it, folk of better re- 
pute had to mind their Ps and Qs. In 1322, John Walderhef, 
asworn sergeant of the City, was accused of impeding the 
collection of the aid granted to the king (Edward IT.) for his 
wars in Scotland, and of spreading abroad so much discontent 


among the good men of London, that uniess he were entirely | 


removed from its counsel, no small strife would make its ap- 
pearance among great and simall, and the end of the City en- 
sue. The sergeant not caring to face his accusers, was 
deprived of his freedom, and, “as for pleading for any one 
in the City for the future,” the sentence declared he should 
“remain silenced.” In 1382, an alderman was punished in 
a humorous fashion for being too economical. It had been 
agreed that when the mayor and aldermen went, according 
to ancient custom, in procession from St. Peter’s in Cornhill 
to St. Paul’s, upon the Feast of Pentecost, the aldermen 
should be arrayed in green cloaks, lined with green taffeta ; 
John Sely, alderman of Walbrook, had, however, the hardi- 
hood to appear in a single cloak without a lining. For this 
he was then and there ordered to prepare a @inner at his 
private house on the following Thursday for the mayor and 
his brethren, and to get his cloak properly lined forthwith ; 
“and so it was done.” 

In 1879, a fell»w named Pyhemyle called at the house of 
the Countess of Norfolk with a message from the king, com- 
manding her ladyship’s presence the next day at Leeds 
Castle, receiving forty pence for his pains. The following 
day he called at the Countess of Bedford’s, with a verbal in- 
vitation from his Majesty to dine with him at Eltham, witha 
less profitable result. ‘The false messenget was given into 
custody, and, after refunding the forty pence, had to stand in 
the pillory once for each lie; being then remitted to New 
gate until the king pleased to order his release, with an in- 
junction that when he left prison he was to depart out of the 
City, on pain of having his ears cut off if he was ever caught 
venturing within its limits, In 1882, a“ Duchysman” named 
Pot, hearing one Gardiner had Jost a drinking-cup, volun- 
teered to discover Who had stolen it. Having made thirty- 
two balls of white clay, and “ done -sorcery” over them, be 
pronounced the thief to be a woman, Christina Fremen ; and 
Gardiner, believing in his conjuration, accused her of having 
robbed him. For thus defaming his wife, Nicholas Fremen 
had the wizard before the mayor, who sent him to the pil- 
lory. Robert Berewold, another wise man, came to grief just 
in the same wey; but his magical performance was done with 
a loaf of bread having four knives stuck in it in the form of 
across; While his dupe was compelled to go to church the 
following Sunday and publicly acknowledge that be had 
falsely aceuse¢ his neighbor. In the same year, Roger Clerk, 
of Wandsworth, appeared to answer a complaint that he, 
neither experienced in the art of physic, nor understanding 
anything of letters, went to the house of Roger atte Hacche 
in Ironmonger Lane, and gave him to understand he could 
cure his wile of certain bodily infirmities, receiving twelve 
pence as part payment of a larger sum to be given him when 
the cure was complete. He then produced an old piece of 
parchment cut or scratched across, rolled it up in some cloth 
of gold, and put it about the patient’s neck. He assured the 
court that the parchment was a sure charm for fevers, being 
inscribed with a certain invocation of Christ in Latin. Upon 
examination no writing at all was found, and then the rascal 
owned to the court that a piece of straw under her foot would 
have been just as effectual. He was sent to the pillory with 
more than ordinary ceremony, being mounted upon a saddle- 
less horse, with the parchment and a whetstone dangling 
from his neck, and thus paraded through the middle of the 
City to the sound of the trumpet and fife. Two instances of 
beggars being brought to book are worth noticing. In the 
first, a couple of Somersetshire rogues were the actors in 
chief. These worthies, though stout enough to work, and 
provided with tongues to talk with, pretended to be mutes, 
and went about carrying two ell measuees, an iron hook and 
pincers, and a piece of leather shaped like part of a tongue, 
upon which was written: “ This is the tongue of John Wade.” 
By opening their mcuths, making a horrible noise like roar- 
ing, and sundry pantomimic signs, they made people under- 
stand that they had been waylail by robbers, had their 
tongues drawn ont by the hook, and cut oft with the pincers, 
“to the defrauding of other poor and infirm persons.” Wil- 
liam Blakeney was the hero of the other imposture ; a bare- 
footed, long-haired scamp, passing himself for a hermit 
returning from a pilgrimage to Rome, Venice, Jerusalem, and 
Seville. This cheat was a paying one, for the rascal owned 
to having lived by it for half-a-dozen years. 

The pestilent right of sanctuary in churches was a fruitful 
cause of social disorder. In 1275, Gervase le Noreys and 
William de Lindeseye disagreeing about something, the latter 
ended the dispute by killing Gervase. Then he fled to the 
chapel of St. Mary Berkingecherche ; after remaining there a 
few days he acknowledged his crime in the presence of the 
chamberlain and sheritts, and solemnly abjured the realm, 
and was ordered to depart the land, by way of Dover, within 
three days. All his goods and chattels were contiscated ; not 
that he lost much by that, seeing they consisted, all told, of a 
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| coat worth twopence, a sheet worth fourpence, a hatchet, an 
| one bow with three arrows, value twopence. In 1278, Rich- 


. 


| ard de Codesfold fled to St. Mary's, Staining Lane, hotly pur- should exercise an influence paramount over rank, caste, 
} sued by acutler he had robbed, the thief proving feetest of 


|foot. Determined that he should not eseape, a number of 
citizens took it in turn to watch the chureh day and night. 
,One evening a watcher named Henry de Lanfare heard a) 
| noise, and suspecting the thief was getting through a broken | 
| window, rushed round to the plaice. Upon this the clerk of | 
the church, who was inside with the robber, thrust a headless | 
lance through the hole in the window, and wounded Henry | 
| de Lanfare unto death. For this the clerk was arrested, but | 
j those who took him to prison dared not touch the cause of 
jcrime. ‘Twenty years later such a thing could not have hap- 
} pened, for it was then ordered that no murderer, thief, or | 
other evil-doer taking refuge in a church should be watched | 
so long as he remained therein. | 
If murderers were often allowed to escape with their lives, 
jit*vas not because our ancestors had any qualms about the 
propriety of capital punishment. They banged burglars, and 
it was death to bathe in the fosses of the ‘Tower. In 1340, 
during Andrew Aubrey’s mayoralty, the fishmongers and the 
pelterers or furriers came to blows in the streets, ‘The mayor 
jand aldermen arrested some of the rioters. Attempting to 
rescue the prisoners, a brewer's porter wounded one of the 
City sergeants, and auother man took the mayor himself by 
the throat, but, quickly overpowered, tiey were seized, taken 
to the Guildhall, tried, condemned, and beheaded in Chepe. 
| When Edward ILL. then at Ghent, heard of this sharp work, 
he wrote to the mayor: “ We do signify unto you that upon 
what has Seen so done to the said misdoers, to the punish- 
ment of the bad and the comforting of the good, we do greatly 
| congratulate you; and your.doing therein do accept, and, so 
}much as in us lies, do ratify the same. And we do let you 
| know for certain that contempts and outrages so committed 
against our servants, we do hold as being committed against 
ourselves; and if you had not acted in such manner therein, 
we should have taken the same so grievously as towards 
yourselves and the franchises of our said City, that it would 
have been an example to you and all your successors in time 
to come.” Edward was evidently not a man toentreat where 
he couldcommand. Yet in 1354 we tind him writing ins 
very diflerent strain on behalf of an ollender, Robert de 
Thame, citizen and mercer, for some offence had been de- 
prived of his citizenship, and fined. Not content with thus 
punishing him, the City rulers had put up a tablet in the 
Guildhall recording the fact. The mereer was fortunate in 
having a friend at court—the Princess tsabel—who so enlisted 
her father’s sympathy in his behalf, that Edward wrote to 
the mayor and aldermen upon the matter, saying: “ We, hav 
ing compassion on his state, and more especially at the request 
of Isabel, our most dear daughter, who has entreated us most 
urgently in his behalf, do dearly pray you, as you at other 
times do pray, that, holding deliberation and counsel among 
yourselves on this matter, you will cause the name of the said 
Robert de Thane to be removed from the tablet before men 
tioned, and will kindly order that he be restored to the tree- 
dom of the said City in such manner as he was before the 
impeachment; upon doing which we will greatly thank you 
for the same.” A royal request so couched could not well be 
denied, but it shows that in the days of our proudest kings 
the Mayor of London was indeed lord of the City ; as, indeed, 
he would seem to have been a couple of centuries nearer our 
own time, for dees not Manningham tell us that Fleetwood, 
the recorder, sent a man to jail for saying, after eating his fill 
of bread and cheese, that he had supped as well as my lord 
mayor ! 




















their amass 
REMEMBERED. 
Only a great green meadow, with an old oak tree in the hedge, 
Where the brambles were first to ripen, the sparrow was first 
to fledge 
| Only a broad brown river that swept between willow ranks, 


| Where the tumsy tangled the bindweed fair that graced the 
sandy banks, 








Just the meadow, and the river, and a lane that joined the 


wo, 

And a marsh where marigold glistened, by torget-me-nots’ 
virgin blue, 

With the purple hills for a background, and a lark that always | 


sang, 
Till the bright keen air around it with the melody trilled and 
rang. 


It is thirty weary years ago, ‘Through many a lovely scene, 

Through many a fair and storied haunt my tired steps have 
been, 

Yet, whenever from life and its lessons I turn, a suppliant | 
guest, 

To the land where memory shrines for us beanty and joy and 
rest. 





I know the scent of the tansy, crushed ‘neath an eager tread, | 
| now the note of the skylark as it soared from its lowly bed, 

I see the oak-tree’s mighty bonghs, I hear the willows shiver, 
I see the blue forget-me-nots that grew by the northern river, | 





Fancies have failed and hopes have fled, and the prize but | 
mocks the strife, | 


Death and Sorrow with busy hands have altered the course cf, 


ife, 
But as fair and fresh as when dower its path the fearless foot-| 
| step sprung, | 
Is the meadow beside the broad brown stream I loved when 


all was young.—All the Year Round. 
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OUR PRESENT POSITION AND PROBABLE | 
FUTURE IN INDIA. 
No thoughtful student of Indian history can have over-| 
looked the fact that in many of the most dangerous periods | 
of English rule in the East, that rule, imperilled by head- 
strong and injudicious, or weak and timid acts, or counsels, | 
was saved by a far-sighted, just, and forbearing policy which, 
somehow, came in, as at the very nick of time, when only the | 
help of Heaven seemed likely to be of any avail. Otten, 
indeed, as has the empire been saved by valor and capacity 
in war, it has oftener been saved by sound policy and high 
statesmanship. We still need—nay, we necd more than) 
ever—that clear-seeing, just, and generous statesmanship, | 
before which self-seeking and oppression vanish, in whatever | 
strength they may be arrayed. and whatever may be their | 
confidence in their power and right to do what if permitted | 
to be done could only end in deserved ruin. Some people | 
suppose, but there could not well be a greater mistake, that 
the natives of India, taking the empire as a whole, are excep- 
tionally difficult to govern. The fact that a rumber of Eng: 
\lishmen, some of course of great ability, but in the mass 














' 
| 


simply the kind of men against whom anyone moving through 
the streets of London brushes at every step of his walk, 


lineage, wealth, and high attainments in India, ought to show 
that in spite of existing elements of discord, we are not deal- 


| ing with a people difficult, but in some respects exceptionally 


easy, to govern, All the strength of the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter certainly is brought out in India by the scope afforded 
for its exercise. A man in high office has litle limit to his 
power. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, in about three years, effected 
without any great difficulty more fundamental, and in the 
main beneficial, changes in the law of India than a whole 
generation of law reformers—sturdy, able, and unflinching 
meu—were able to eftect in England. And whata high offi- 
cial can de in legislation, a lower one can do in district ad- 
ministration. When, however, we have flattered our national 
self-love to the utmost, we must confess that to rule India 
something more than ordinary Englifh qualities in adminis- 
tration is required; something that is supplied in the charac- 
ter of the vast populations, Burning with warlike ambition, 
aus many of the races are, few of thei, in the mass (always 
influenced by some wise head), aré unable to recognise an 
accomplished fact, especially if decided by battle. We have 
won: we hold the reins of empire; the forces are clearly on 
our side, and India, admitting the fact, simply demands /pro- 

tection and good rule; a demand, even where not put into 
words, always floating—you may almost feel it—on the air of 
the native lite of India. Not government on correct theo- 

ries, istern races are singularly obtuse as to mere theory 
of government. What they seek for are personal freedom, 
protection for persons and institutions, scope for individual 
advancement, and some kind of status insuring to a man the 
individual position to which he has attained by birth or merit. 
Thoughttul and able English statesmen” have always recog- 
nised and acted upon these great features in native character ; 
an ambition for State employment, and a rooted self-respect, 
only subordinate, to the still more rooted respect for the in- 
stituUons of the race and faith. Thoughtless Englishmen in 
any number will tell you that no such features exist, and that 
to talk of them indicates ignorance avd sentimental fancy. 
The result is that a learned pundit or moulvie, to whom every 

man of his own-race will bow, runs an hourly risk, out of his 
own house, of being treated as no better than a vagrant by 

Englisimen, I say that this is an infinitely greater danger 
than Russia in Khiva, A favorite expression among a class 

of our countrymen in India is, “ You never understand the 

native Character: when you have been tive years in the coun- 

try, you think that you perfectly understand it; when you 

have been ten, you doubt that you dose; when you have 

been twenty, you are quite satisfied that you do not under- 

stand it in the least.” There may be some scrap of truth in 

this epigrammatic commonplace ; but men who have car- 

ricd not merely ability, Sut also sympathy for the people, to 
their work in India, have always understood enough lor every 

purpose which binds man to man, Such persons learn both 

trom history and life that a native of ludia can be faithful to 

the last degree to friend or salt; only, as in everything else, 

he has his own way of being faithful. ‘That there is an im- 

miense amount of petty lying, one soon finds. That there is 

also a large amount of deep veracity, one finds by degrees.— 
Maemillan’s. 

a eee 


ABSENCE OF MIND AND FORGETFULNESS. 


Forgetfulness of a person’s name is a trial, greator far to the 
forgettul than the forgotten, There is more excuse for this, 
inasmuch as the introduction may have been indistinct; and 
besides, there are always fresh acquaintances being made, aud 
names are apt to get confused by relationship, community of 
residence, and the like. When in temporary charge of the 
parish of Albert Nyanza, in South Devon, I never could distin- 
guish, In a certain household, the one from the others, from 
the day of my going tothe day of my leaving. ‘The most prac- 
tical conclusion | was able to arrive at, was, that there was a 
Mr. Devas, a Mrs. Devas (not his wife), a Miss Devas (not bis 
daughter), of about the same age and appearance as Mrs: 
Devas, a Mr. John Devas, nephew of, though not younger 
than, Mr. Devas the head of the house, anda Mrs, John Devas. 
Further than this I never got; and after one or two decided, 
and, I fear, offensive mistakes, I gave up for ever, and was 


| doubtless called ** that rade forgettal clergyman that can never 


remember to call people by their right mimes.” But ittis a 
duty to take pains about names, and especially names that you 
are likely to be brought into frequent contact with. 1t sounds 
extremely uncivil to hear a ‘* Will you tell me Mr.—, ah, ab, 
really—b'm,” tollowed by a look of blank helplessness, instead. 
of the name that refuses to be evoked from the depths of 
memory; and itis a pity that there is no adequate memoria 
technica of personal names to come to the rescue sometimes. 
Absence of mind is certainly next of kin to forgetfulness, and 
is attended with far more distressing results, It is doubttul 
indeed, whether ardent theorists and hobbyists might not, 
with a show of reason, argue that somnambulism is but an 
intensified form of absence of mind. Absence of body, too, is 
now and then the sad accompaniment ; but the phrase, **ab- 
sence of mind,” is so suggestive of dreams and waking slum- 
bers, that somnambulism may be but the other end of the 
chain, of which the intervening link cannot be supplied in our 
present state of scientific knowledge. ‘There are men so 
absent, that they will, in readiag ‘ta delightiul passage” from 
some favorite book, turn over two leaves instead of one, and 
go on in blissful and serene unconsciousness that they are 
leaving the hearers to leap, not, like Curtins into the gulf, but 
over the gulf which they themselves have made. Forgetfulness 


| and absence of mind, among people generally so lamentable, 


are especially so among the clergy in regard to their public 
mpistrations. Andeven here how seldom do they forget their 
sermons! ‘The instinct of self preservation is so strong, that 
here, though banns may be forgotten to be published, notice 
of alteration of hours to be given, the sermon is safely forth- 
coming. Most of us have forgotten some to ourselves lesser 
matter, but few of us have ever forgotten those precious twenty 
pages which are to convince the world and the Church of our 
capability in the way of dulness or fire, foree or feebleness. 
It is certainly aduty with all men, everywhere, and women 
too, as a matter of merest course, to cultivate the memory. 
Whether pocket-books and memorandum-slips are not at the 
root of much feebleness of memory, Is a Serious question for 
the public as well as for the publishers, A most respectable 
and intelligent man, who cannot write, and is out from home 
on business nearly every day of the six, hae assured me that 
he never by any chance makes & single mistake about dates, 
amounts, or engagements. He can sign acheque, and nothing 
more, and simply tells his children the rest, for them to put 
down. Heis a thriving man, and is under no obligation to 
written memorandums. Oue line of Shakespeare or Milton 
| learved the first day, two the next, three the next, and so on, 
| will improve the memory after it 1s weakened.—Our Own 
\ Fireside. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boncicault, in “ Mimi.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wodnesday and Saturday Matinees, Miss Amy Stone, in “ Cigarette, 
the Little Leopard of France.” 











UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Satarday Matinee, Miss Charlotte Thompson, in ‘Jane Eyre.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uiday Matinee, ** The Beats of New York.” 





WOOD’S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and bis Unrivalled Orchestra. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 
In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE C@., 
49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids. Tee most potntirs preparation ever offered to the 
public. aEVALES ‘A CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
Ou ?, HENRY. Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 














OBITUARY. 


Drep—On Sunday evening, June 22, 1873, at her residence, No, 10 West 
19th street, Dotores Soro, wife of John C. Beales, M.D., of this City. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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GREATER BRITAIN. 


The success that has attended the federation of the Cana- 
dian provinces, and the proposal to achieve a similar conso- 
lidation among the Australian colonies has had the effect of 
reviving the idea that all the parts of the British Empire 
should be represented in the Imperial Parliament. As the 
case now stands, the manifold interests of the various British 

ions are centred in the hands of the Colorial ministe 
but it is clear that however talented he may be, it is impossi- 
ble to master the many intricate questions that are submitted 
to him for jucgment without a more complete knowledge of 
the case than can be found in the brief dispatches of the 
Colonial ministers. It has been urged that to effect a more 
complete interchange of ideas it would be merely necessary 
that each dependency should be represented at the Imperial 
Court by a special diplomatic agent, but although this might 
bea step in the right direction, we do not believe it would 





desired for the Canadians their full status as a people, he still 
desired to remain a British subject, and was opposed to inde- 
pendence and annexation. Independence would sever us 
from the parent State, would deprive us of our heritage as 
Britons, and in its maintenance might cost us as much as 
would be our share of the burdens of the Empire if we were 
admitted to the full right of subjects. He could rot believe 
so meanly of the Canadian people, as to think that their de- 
sire to remain Britons was only a matter of interest, 
that so long as it was profitable they would be Britons and 
no longer, that they would be the craven misers to forego the 
rights of a subject when they were called upon to assume 
its responsibilities. He was opposed to annexation, for he 
felt that under our institutions life, liberty and property were 
betier secured than they were in the neighboring Republic. 
It could not be said of our courts, as it was of theirs, that 
the man who had the heaviest purse, who had the most 
political influence, could secure a verdict in his favor. Here, 
the integrity of our judges was unimpeachable, there the 
administration of justice had in many instances been made a 
reproach to the country. While, however, he was opposed to 
annexation, he desired that we should live at peace and amity 
with each other. He had no hostility to the American peo- 
ple, but he did not desire to live under their institutions. It 
might be that the distance between Canada and Britain was 
a bariier to more intimate relations, he did not think so. At 
the time of the union between England and Scotland, there 
were no telegraphs, no railways, no steamboats, and even 
McAdam was unknown. The lawlessness of the people and 
the means of travel made the journey from London 
to Edinburgh more dangerous and difficult than is the 
journey from Canada to England to-day. Now 
London can be spoken with in an hour, and _ the 
traveller gets on board of railway cars and palatial steamboats 
and in ten days at most from Ottawa he will find himself in 
London. Since the House met, an hon. member had been 
advocating a route by which it is hoped the journey will be 
shortened some two or three days. He desired, therefore, to 


_|see a confederation of the Empire, and if it were possible to 


embrace within the confederation the neighboring Republic, 
he should rejoice at it; but if that was impossible, which at 
present it would be, he would still hope that our neighbors 
would be our allies and friends, and that the only jealousy and 
rivalry between us should be the noble emulation to sce 
which could best conduce to the happiness and dignity of 
man. He desired confederation, not for achieving conquests 
of arms, not for the aggrandizement of our country by the 


r,| acquisition of territory, but that united with our motherland 


we might overshadow the world with the triumphs of peace, 
and a Christian civilization.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
There has been lately founded in London a company 
having affiliations in Saint Louis for the development of the 
resources of the Mississippi Valley, and especially the ship- 





is fully capable of bearing to the market of the world all the 
surplus products of this great basin, and equally capable of 
bearing from foreign ports all the goods and merchandise 
desired by the people who inhabit this valley, and all the 
peoples of other nations who desire locations in this valley, 
and at rates of carriage, too, the like of which can be nowhere 
matched. But its splendid wealth-conferring capabilities can 
not be made useful until the people of the Mississippi Valley 
own and can control the great steamship line of which we 
are writing. 

Now, there is no greater desideratum to be found than a 
means of a cheap and speedy outlet for the Western States 
tu the Liverpool market, but while we wish all prosperity to 
the movement so eloquently described by our contemporary, 
we doubt its successful issue for tw» or three reasons that are 
ulready well known in the Mississippi Valley. In the first 
place the attempt has been fully made by one of our lead- 
ing steamship lines many years since, but the difficulties 
to be surmounted on the bar below New Orleans 
speedily discouraged it from further proceedings, and 
the record of the present year shows thai they 
were not wanting in prudence snd foresight in this 
determination. Owing to the present tariff, the commercial 
interchange between Liverpool and New Orleans is alto- 
gether one-sided, the former taking freely all the cotton and 
grain offered, but producing in a return freight nothing but 
railroad iron, which is now even excluded, owirg to the re- 
cent advance in price of thut metal in England. There is 
thus absolutely no exchange between the two points, New 
York possessing by its capital and trade ramifications almost 
the entire control of the market in foreign textiles, thus prec)u- 
cing the importation of these articles by the Mississippi. The 
idea that any impetus could be given to immigration by that 
route is quite illusionary. The highway to the Western 
States must always be by a central point, owing to the length 
of the passage through the Mexican Gulf. There is but one 
chance of success for the initiation of such a scheme, and 
that is a more liberal tariff that would allow of an inter- 
change of commodities between the two ports that is now 
debarred, but of this we see no signs, notwithstanding the 
formation of hundreds of Granges in Western States, 
pledged to a muvre liberal tariff, but which will suceumb to 
the first political overture made in the favor of the farmer’s 
rights. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


A Berlin letter to the Manchester Guardian says that in 
society the Saah does not appear to be quite so much at his 
ease as some of his suite, but more sv with gentlemen than 
with ladies. He is rather wanting in towrnure, and when a 
lady is presented to him he first looks on the ground at her 
feet, then at his own feet, generally on one side and rather 
over his shoulder, then again at hers, and at last gradually 
raises his eyes to her face, when he assures her in French 
that he is extremely happy to have made her acquaintance. 


ment of Western produce through the Mexican Qult.| It is then the turn of the next lady, and the ceremony is re- 
meet all the exigencies of the case in fully consolidating|In a Saint Louis journal we find the following peated in the same manner; but conversation there is none. 
the Empire. If the Dominion, the Australian provinces,|exhibit of the scheme in_ its incipiency: The pro- One of the gentlemen of the Court, who had watched the 
the Cape Colony, and the West Indian Islands were re-| position to establish a colossal ocean steamship com-|Sbuh very closely, explained this peculiarity of manner as 
‘presented in Parliament, the relations between the parent | pany in the Mississippi Valley, for the purpose of construct-| arising from his never having been accustomed to see ladies 
state and its offshoots would become of so intimate acha-|ing twenty or more large steamers, especially fitted for | unveiled in society, and thus feeling shy and somewhat 
racter as to greatly increase the strength of the Empire for carrying grain, tobacco, and immigrants at low rates, bctween shocked. But the Persian custom which was the most irre- 
oftence or defence, while from a better knowledge of each | New Orleans and Liverpool, meets with universal favor on |concilable with the arrangements of his European hosts, is 
country’s products, the commercial interchange would be |’Change, and will undoubtedly enlist the cordial support of | Lis practice of sacrificing animals within the palace. I have 
largely increased. The most valid objection that has yet| every newspaper in the Mississippi basin. In our latest file | #eard from too many sources to entertain any doubt of the 
. been brought forward against any such sckeme is that the | of the New Orleans “ Prices Current” we note an editorial | fact that he is accustomed to slaughter sheep every morning, 
two political parties in England are almost so fairly balanced | in reference to the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi, in | "4, in the first instance, wished to do so in his own apart- 
that the introduction of this colonial element might lead toa| which it is stated that the steamer City ef Memphis had ¢ | ments, but was afterward contented that that operation 
combination that would seriously affect the central autho- | $40,000 freight list on board and many passengers when she | S!ould be performed in the kitcben. ‘To the no litile aston- 
rity, as in many cases the Irish consolidated vote has ousted | struck on the bar. She was drawing only 18 feet 8 inches. | shment of the royal cooks, the Shah’s adjutant also required 
a British ministry. But this might be obviated by the colo-| It is stated in the same article that the boats of the Liverpool |® number of living fowls, one of which was killed in the 
nial vote being taken only on questions that directly interest | Southern Steamship line are from 1,200 to 2,000 tons burden, | Sbah’s bedroom, because he is not allowed to sleep in any 
the British Empire at large, and that on all proceedings merely | and only draw when loaded 1414 to 171 g feet, and are never |'00m in which animal blood has not been shed. The mag- 
pertaining to the British Isles as now represented, the|detained on the bar. We firmly believe that large, | nificent suites of apartments in the Palace at Konigsberg, as 
dependencies must abstain from taking part in the procecd- strong iron steamers, capable of carrying five hun-| Well as at the Schloss in Berlin, which were fitted up a year 
ings. dred tons, can be built which will only draw twenty feet of | #g0 in the most splendid manner for the reception of the Czar, 
Mr. William Wallace, the member for South Norfolk,| water. These are the kind of steamers needed for the con-| lave also been occupied by the Shah; bat should the Czar 
Canada, has embodied the above sentiments in the follow- templated line. When loaded they would have on board | repeat his visit, a thorough restoration of the same reoms 
ing address containing many better truths but which | 100,000 bushels wheat or corn, and 10,000 bales'cotton, whi a,| Will be found necessary. The carpets have suflered more 
we do not expect to see heartily endorsed on this| at ten cents per bushel for the grain and one dollar pcr ba e | especially, and T cannot help entertaining some fears for the 
side of the frontier: “Canada had a worthy past 


st,| for the cotton, would yield $20,000 for freight one way, and | furniture in Buckingham Palace. 
and a great future, but Britain had an_ illustrious 


plenty of money can be made at that. Such a rate of freight | The German official press on the whole has taken the late 
record that Canada cannot attain in centuries, that| would draw every bushel of grain down the great water | changes at Versailles quietly. The Berlin Provinzial Corres- 
Scotland alone never could have attained. It might|route the Mississippi basin had to spare, for no route could | pondenz dates the origin of the movement which has resulted 
be said that ancestry was nothing; he admitted that a fool | anywhere near compete with it. If proper efforts were made | in M. Thiers’s resignation to the message with which the 
was none the less a fool because his father was a Solomon, | by the proposed company to induce immigrants to come by | ex-President greeted the National Assembly when it met last 
that it did not make the bandits and robbers of Greece honor 
able that their fathers made the pass of Thermopyls immor- 























this route—and the only effort needed wouid be the publica- | November. It was the announcement of the detérmination 
tion of a low through rate—the inward trips of these great | to bring the provisional regime to an end by a definite esta- 
tal, nor did it ennoble the Lazzaroni of Italy that their an-| boats would prove almost as profitable as their outward ones | blishment of the “ Conservative Republic” that stirred up the 
cestors carried the Roman arms triumphant over the then| For years and years the Mississippi Valley has been the tail }opposition of the Right which has been intensified since 
kuown world; on the contrary, it made their dishonor the| of the Eastern kite. We have all consented to regard New | The Prussian paper does not think the change of Government 
greater and their disgrace the deeper, that by their degeneracy | York as the great metropolis of trade, commerce and/| will affect the relations of France to foreign Powers, or 
they had tarnished the name of their fathers. He felt thatto| finance. All the goods we imported must needs come interfere with the discharge of her obligations to Germany. 
be a Briton wae a title of which any man might well fecl| through her. All the produce exported must needs go | It recognizes as “a political debt of honor, at the moment the 
proud; a title made honorable more by what Britain had | through her. Upon her wharves must be landed all those | former President of the French Republic has been unex- 
done in spreading civilisation than by her conquests in arms,| who seek homes or information in the New World, and from | pectedly compelled to resign, to express how much he has 
the vastness of ber domain, or the greatness of her wealth.| her wharves must depart all the tourists of the continent—no | contributed, by his loyal and statesmanly prudence, to 


The heart thrilled with a higher and holier emotion when it| matter to what part of the globe they are bound. Is it feed accelerate the work of peace between France and Germany.” 
read of the triumphs of peace, of lives sacrificed for con- 


quite time the empire of the Mississippi Valley ceased to pay | While saying tbis, however, it is stated that the German 
science sake, or at the call of duty, and the history of a coun-| this tribute to New York? We have the grandest water-path | Government now, as formerly, has no idea of interfering with 
try was a record of such noble deeds. While therefore he} flowing to the sea that ever coursed the earth’s surface. It] the domestic policy of France. “Our lelations with the new 
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Government will entizely depend upon the attitude it adopts 


only be founded on a consideration of the relations of French 
parties. It may be doubted ‘whether these will be permitted 
to have any influence in determining the position of France 
in questions of foreign politics. Under all circumstances | 
Germany may contemplate the new movement in French 


aflairs with a feeling of perfect security and tranquillity.” 


The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette at Simla says: 
“The question of Army reform presses mere and more 
closely. Indents are being made on the military departments 
for papers in order to arrive at a complete view of the case. 
The working part of the army was never stronger or better 
prepared for emergencies. But the Mutiny left a great body 
of surplus officers for whom no employment can be found. 
The Staft Corps, which was intended to perform this func- 
tion, chiefly by thrusting military men into appointments for 
which they had no previous training and no special fitness, 
is admitted on all sides to have failed. It attempted, in fact, 
to accomplish an impossible work. The result is that batch 
after batch of officers will now go home on colonel’s allow- 
ances, exceeding £1,100 per annum, after doing nothing for 
years. Before 1874 the charge under this head is estimated 
to amount to about £435,000 yearly. But this is not the 
worst aspect of the case. It is stated that there are now 240 
officers unemployed, and even military cantonment hes seve- 
ral specimens of men who have done good service, and whe 
are still capable of doing good service, but for whom no 
proper post can be found. Such men act as visible discour- 
agements to the younger officers of the Indiau army, damp- 
ing their zeal and making each man fear for his own future. 
Twelve years ago it was only a question of money to induce 
the surplus officers to retire. It is now not only a much more 
costly question of money, but one which affects the general 
tone and zeal of the army.” 

Shall we not, some of these days, have an Amcrican Alpine 
Club? The“ Alpine” part of the name is not necessarily a 
misuse of things; and some of our mountain-climbers are 
doing great things in the way of making the ascent of snow- 
peaks. Two candidates for the prospective American Alpine 
Club lately ascended Mt. Lyell, one of the precipitous peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada of the Yosemite region. The peak is 





13,500 feet abeve the level of the sea, is covered with per- 
petual snow, and traversed by dangerous moraines and living 
glaciers. The adventurous climbers made the ascent on foot, 
accompanied by a guide, carrying only their blankets and 
scanty provisions, and travelling seven hours over the un- 
wasting snows. The view from the summit is described as 
sublime, and amply compensating in its revelations for the 
arduous and toilsome journey up the mountain. Where is 
another snow-peak to be conquered by the daring Alpine 
climbers of the United States ? 

Here is asad little story from Germany, the moral of which 
is applicable to any civilised country. In Muirenburg, a boy 
only ten years old lately hung himself in his school-room, 
leaving a letter in which he placed his death at his teacher’s 
door, bequeathed his small property to his sister, and asked 
pardon of his father and mother for the sin he was about to 
commit. Inquiry showed that during the morning’s lessons 
the boy was inattentive, and his teacher, instead of suspect- 
ing fatigue, could think of no better remedy for this than 
censuripg and punishing him, in spite of his being usually a 
willing and industrious scholar, and of a constitution not 
strong. Taking exhaustion for laziness, the master struck, 
threatened, and at last locked him alone in the school-room, 
where the unhappy and tired little fellow, utterly hopeless, 
scribbled his pathetic letter and went out of the world. 
School and family discipline has changed its methods much 
in late years, but there is still enough of the old obtuse sys- 
tem left to make this incident suggestive. 

“°Tis not in mortals to command success,” but they can 
counterfeit it. General Van Utlem, who was lately interred 
at Batignolles, in Paris, without military honors, adopted 
this unusual expedient. Finding his merits ignored, and 
being anxious to rise in his profession, he took to promoting 
himself. This strange character, who has been known about 
Paris for forty years, was a Dutchman, who, at the time of 
the siege of Antwerp in 1831, was a lieutenant in the Dutch 
army. After that event Van Utlem, not knowing what 
course to take, whether to become a Belgian or remain a 
Dutchman, took up his residence in Paris, where he lived 
ever since on his own means. He would by no means, how- 
ever, part with his lieutenant’s uniform. In 1840, having 
been some years a lieutenant, he felt that he deserved pro- 
motion, and raised himself to the rank of captain, adopting 
the required uniform. In 1845 he conferred upon himself 
further advancement, and became major, and soon after 
lieutenant-colonel. At the time of the Crimean war the 
necessity of a further rise in his profession naturally 
suggested itseif to his mind, and he promoted himself to a 
full coloneley. In 1860 he bestowed on himself the 1ibbon 
of a Dutch order, and finding bis health fail in 1870 assumed 
the rank of a general. He was in a fair way to receive 
further honors when death brought his brilliant professional 
career to a close, 


An examination of the following lessons in geography 
towards Germany, particularly with reference to the fulfil-| from a work by Herr Kirschof, Professor in the Berlin 
ment of the obligations which have been undertaken. It is} Academy, as a sample of what is taught in most of the Ger- 
to be expected that the present Government will in this| man schools, is recommended by the Constitutionnel “ to those 
respect only continue the policy of its predecessor. Though) who do not concern themselves with political matters, and 
the hope in some quarters and the fear in others is expressed who do not recognize the absolute necessity of providing 
that France will admit the influence of religious views on its | France immediately with military and educational institu- 
foreign policy under the present Government, this idea may | tions.” The treatise containing them is in its seventy-sixth 
“Germany, our country, the heart and centre of 
Europe, has a surface of 13,000 square miles, 9,900 of which 
are the German Empire, and 3,100 the German States of 


edition. 


Austria. Add six German States abroad—viz. Switzerland 


Leichtenstein, Belgium, the Low Countries, Luxemburg, and | England some time since. 


Liverpool files to hand by the Juza state that the British 
Government is making every effort to. keep vp a good supply 
of war stores and provisions at Cape Coast Castle and Sierra 
Leone. On the 12th inst. the West African Company's Royal 
Mail steamer Benin sailed from the Mersey with the mails, 
passengers, etc., for Madeira, Teneriffe, and the West Coast 
of Africa. The Benin carried out a large quantity of war 
material to Cape Coast Castle, together with stores, both for 
the troops at Cape Coast and the men-of-war on the coast. 
By this time, no doubt, the reinforcements from the 2d West 
India Regiment at Bermuda will have reached Cape Coast 
,| Castle, together with the army and naval officers, who left 
The next mail steamer but one 


Denmark. These six States are considered German depen- | which is expected at Liverpool will probably bring news of a 


dencies: 1st. Because they are to a large extent situated 


very important character in connection with the Ashantee 


within the natural limits of Germany; 2nd. Because, with | war. 


slight exceptions, these States belonged either to the old 


German Empire, or to the German Confederation until 1866.’ 
Another part of the same work speaks of “ Lorraine, formerly 


a duchy of the German Empire, of which only the north- 
eastern portion became German again through the campaign 


of 1870-71. France retains the region of the Upper Moselle 


with Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, the strong fortress of 


Toul, and the whole basin of the Meuse, Verdun, Sedan, &e.’ 


Again, the young German is taught that “ All Lorraine and 
all Alsace were from time immemorial the territory of the 
Empire. The French appropriated this territory by successive 
acquisitions and invariably by duplicity; first, in 1552, the 
three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun; in 1648 Alsace , 
and in 1681 Strasburg; last of all the rest of Lorraine. By 


its victorious campaign of 1870-71 Germany has only recon 
quered the smaller porticn of what she lost; about a fifth o 
Lorraine and Alsace minus the important town of Belfort!” 


,| The pressure put by Berlin influence on the Diet towards 
thoroughly carrying out the reform of the monetary circula- 
tion of the Empire, with the slight modification proposed by 
Prussia, kas awakened such bitter opposition to the project 
as may not impossibly prove fatal to the Currency Bill. On 
the side of Bavaria especially there is much warmth evinced 
,| against the proposal to issue only for present supplies, against 
the nctes of the kingdom to be withdrawn, Imperial notes to 
the amount of but two marks per head of the population. 
This issue would amount for Bavaria to less than six 
millions of the present gulden of 1s. 8d., whereas twenty-one 
millions is the present amonnt of the Bavarian bank-notes 
uncovered by assets. It is true that there is to be a partition 

pro vata among the States of Germany of such portion of the 
f ¥rench indemnity as is not specially reserved; but the 
immense appropriations already made by the Diet for the 
army, the fortresses, the fund for invalids, the marine service | 


, 


A correspondent of the London News says that Wiesbaden and the railroads in Alsace-Lorraine, have swallowed up so 


without play is not Wiesbaden. 
children gambol, the invalids are wheeled about the gardens 


During the morning the much of the French money that the dividend receivable by 


Bavaria will not even suffice to extinguish the liabilities 


the music plays, and the city seems to have its old face, but bequeathed by the war of 1866, and will hardly touch the 
the glory of the evening in the Kursaal is departed. In place capital of her interest-bearing debt, or enable the taxes under 
of the roulette tables stand now only rows of sombre chess | Which she went to war to be reduced as had been hoped. A 


tables, which no one seeins hardy enough to use. The bril 


_| similar complaint comes from Saxony that her resources will 


liant halls are cold, stiff, and cheerless. This week, in honor be laden beyond all endurance should the proposed changes 


of the Shah, there are extra festivities, and the city is more | be adopted. 


Her present total circulation of notes and coin 


animated; but people tell me that the gay society of former is estimated at £10,500,000, which it is proposed to replace by 
years is no more here. The respectable invalids are masters about one-third that amount in the new Imperial coinage, 
of the field. Now and then one meets a face which suggests | With a stall addition of the intended bank-note issue, wholly 
the gambling table. Occasionally a pair of professional gam- insufficient to fill the gap in her industrial economy, were 
blers stroll along—they, I mean, with the gentlemanly de- this addition not rendered almost nugatory by the provision 
meaner, the elegant clothes, and the large watch chains. The that the amount of each of the new notes is to be not 
very little woman with the large chignon, who plays with less than a hundred marks (£5), thus rendering them un- 
such a nonchalant air, and loses with such indifference, is serviceable for payment of wages, The remarks made at 


often at a concert, or a ball. 


large proportion of chloride of sodium. 


has entirely destroyed the hay crop. 
become thoroughly dry, are in excellent condition for fire 


the present reckless destruction of the woods in the northerr 


farmer. 


springs that supply, in great part, the Hudson river wil 


to arrest it ? 


Russian St. Petersburg Gazette. 


those whe value civilisation and freedom. 


necessary that every Slavonic nation should work hard both 
at home and abroad. The Poles would act much more rea- 


sants and their masters. “The truth is,” 


removal of the differences between Russia and the Poles.” 





ruined the strawberry crop in this State, and in many parts 
The forests having 


wood, and large fires are raging in the neighborhood of the 
Highlands. Year by year the Summer drouths have been 
increasing, and such will continue to be the case so long as 


partof the State continues. This is a matter of quite as much 
importance to the dweller along the Hudson as it is to the 
If the Adirondack fcrests are cleared away, the 


vanish, and what is now one of: the finest water-routes in the 
world will become useless for navigation for u long distance | of English writers have accorded to M. Thiers, there is ane 
below Albany. Will legislators awake to the evil in time} other reason why the French press is bitter against its Eng- 


The attempts which have lately been made by some 
Panslavist organs to effect a reconciliation between Russia 
and the Poles form the subject of a series of articles in the 
So long (says this paper) as 
the Polish leaders will not decisively object to the provinces 
of Lithuania, White Russia, and Little Russia being directly 
or indirectly called Polish, and regarded as under the rule of 
a usurper, so long must all attempts to reconcile Russia with 
the Poles be absolutely valueless.....Even if it be not admit- 
ted that Panslavism is a barbarous and foolish idea, no one 
can dispute that under present circumstances its realisation 
would be very difficult, ind not even desirable in the eyes of 
Before there can} observes the Commercial Advertiser. 
be any serious thought of establishing a Panslavist State it is|in life is to hear himself talk, and, like most men thus 





Yet more often creeps along, Dresden, as at Munich, is that the Imperial law is prepared 
the most repulsive and the most characteristic figure in the solely with reference to the circumstances of Prussia, and is, 
gamblers’ gallery—the old wretch who shakes his thin, palsied | #? fact, no better than a thorough development of that very 
hands over the table every night till they are closed, with provincial “ particularism” which Prussians are wont to 
whom gambling is neither a pleasure nor a profession, but a blame when manifested by the inhabitants of other parts of 
passion of the most intense and most loathsome kind. They Germany. 

are pitiable objects even now, but no one can see them with- 
out rejoicing in the necessity which confines them to the/the Roman Catholic Church 
comparatively harmless dissipation of hearing military music 
and drinking spring water at 156 degrees Fahrenheit, with a 


According to the London Dutly Telegraph the statistics of 
in England show an arch- 
bishop and twelve bishops; thirteen cathedral chapters, con 
sisting each of a provost and ten canons; thirteen dioceses, 
with 1,621 clergy and 1,016 public churches and chapels; six 
greater colleges, ten lesser colleges, 200 schools for the middle 
class and the poor in London, and 800 in the rest of Eng- 
land; ten convents for the contemplative life. The number 
}of Catholics in England and Wales is set down at about 
| 1,500,000, and in Scotland at between 400,000 and 500,000. 
In Ireland the hierarchy consists of four arclibishops—two 
of them primates—and twenty-four bishops. There are 
twenty-eight dioceses, with 1,080 parishes and 3,440 priests 
2,849 public churches and chapels, one university, twenty- 
five colleges, and about 7,000 primary schools. According to 
the census of 1871 there were 4,141,933 Catholics in that 
country. 





The long-contiiued drouth of the present month has nearly 


r 





a 


1 
Apart from the justice and impartiality which the majority 


lish confreres. This reason is a professional one. For some 
time past the French papers have been obliged to get their 
“French” news from the “ English” journais. Such is the 
want of enterprise and rapidity on the part of the French 
press, that the real news of Paris reaches London and is 
printed there twenty-four hours before it is made public in 
Paris. This has naturally raised the importance of the Lon- 
don journals to the serious detriment of the Paris prints, who 
naturally enough fecl jealous. However, they have the rea 
medy in their own hands. Let them open their purses, if 
they have any, and they will find plenty of reporters to fur- 
nish them with news. 


Sir Charles Dilke seems to be a good deal of a biatherskite, 


One of his chief aims 


afflicted, he doesn’t always talk sensibly. Possessed with the 
idea of being a“ Reformer,” he has set up in the business of 


>) 


sonably if, instead of making the restoration to Poland of her) attacking everything, and suceceds principally in making a@ 
old frontiers—i. e. of the western provinces of Russia—a| fool of himself. The chief constituent of * Reform,” on both 
conditio sine gua non of a reconciliation, they exerted them- | sides of the Atlantic, is easily recognized by its identity with 
selves to establish better relations between the Austrian pea-| what we call “ Gab,” and the great pily over here is, that 
ecncludes the} there appears to be nobody to do for our “ Reformers” what 
Gazette, “ that it is as yet apparently too early to hope for a| Mr, Gladstone does for Sir Charles Dilke: that is—squelch 


em. 
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IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 
If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 


Before they laid it in its resting place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 








LORD HOUGHTON’S “ MONOGRAPHS.” * Roseoe’s works are one feather-bed of words ;” ‘*Gibbon 
is an old dressed-up fop, keeping up the same sneering grin 


This pleasant and instructive volume, fall of happy observa- from one end of his history to the other with incredible 
tion end thought gracefully expressed, contains accounts of | fixity ;” ‘* Young, in his snip-snap verse, is as sure to destroy 
the deeds, literary productions, conversation, and personal afpoetical thought he has got hold of as a child a buttertly ;” 








And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress. 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to night! 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought ; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped ; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Reealling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look apon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old, familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, tonight. 


Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow. 

‘The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 

Think gently of we ; I am travel-worn ; 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 

Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 

When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 

The tenderness for which I loug to-night. 
—Christian Union. 


LITRRATURE, ART, ETC. 


Major Knollys has in the press a bandy dictionary of mili- 
tary terms. This work, which is to be of pocket size, and to 
cost only one shilling, is,intended chiefly for the{information 
of newspaper writers and readers, who, in dealing with mili- 
tary subjects, and in reading accounts of military operations, 
sometimes Come across terms, the meaning of which they do 
not understand. 

A London journal says the correspondence of the late Mr. 
Joun Stuart Mill was extensive and various, and cannot be 
tco soon or too carefully collected and collated. The execu- 
tors of the late Mr. John Stirling must be in possession of 
many valuable letters. Lord Ashburton and Lord Overstone 
are likely to have several valuable letters in their archives. 

It is understood that Mr. Evelyn Ashley is editing the con- 
cluding volume of Lord Dalling’s *‘ Life of Palmerston.” 





demeanor of a nun.ber of distinguished men and women whom 
Lord Houghton has not merely met but known, Apart from 
the substantial interest of the monographs, one cannot but 
admire the art with which, in nearly all of them, biography 
and criticism, estimates of character and estimates of capacity, 
are blended together, now from a general appreciation of facts 
familiar to many, now from a private and often intimate know- 
ledge belonging specially to the author. ‘The subjects of the 
monographs have been chosen from the most different spheres. 
The camp, the Court, the Church, the fashionable world, lite- 
rature and society, art and politics are all represented. No; 
art in the mere pictorial sense of the word, to which, in Eng- 
land, it is so often and sostrangely restricted, is barely touched 
upon; which is the more to be regretted inasmuch as Lord 
Houghtc n might have given us an interesting study of Gadin, 
the marine painter, whom he seems to have known well, and 
whose life, as having been cast in higher if not pleasanter 
paths than those of most French painters, might, for that very 
distinctiveness, have been worth reproducing. One of the 
most complete of all the monographs is that devoted to Walter 
Savage Landor. ‘The Humboldt monograph seems to us too 
slight. By some, perhaps, it will be considered a merit that 
in the portrait of Cardinal Wiseman so little of the cardina! 
appears. But there will be no two opinions as to the excel- 
lence of the monographs which deal with Landor and Sydney 
Smith; while those on Lady Ashburton and tbe Bariys, in 
which no call is made on the writer’s critical powers, will be 
read for their exceeding readableness. It is surprising and 
almost startling to find that Lord Houghton has even now 
many new stories to tell of Sydney Smith, one of which is not 
only good in itself, but good also as a manifestation of charac- 
ter. He was good-natured and tolerant; but when Lord 
Melbourne, whom he had gone to see upon some business, 
interlarded his conversation with much cursing and swearing, 
he quietly remarked, ‘* Let us assume that everybody and 
everything are damned, and proceed to the subject.” It is 
cuzions to learn that Sydney Smith saw no merit in Ingoldsby, 
and thought Theodore Hook a buffoon ; and it is a remarkable 
proof of his modesty that he considered it ‘‘ a blessing to have 
been born in England, where three men, like my brothers and 
myself, starting from the common level of life, could, by the 
mere exercise of their own talents and industry, be what we 
are, with every material comfort and every requisite considera- 
tion.” I¢ is difficult to think of any important country in 
which such ‘talents and industry” as Sydney S.nith possessed 
would not have raised bim to distinction in literature and the 

Church, or, more probably, in literature and the Civil Service. 

Lord Houghton bears witness to the “independence of char- 

acter which secured him from mortal injury in a society where 

the natural arrogance of aristocracy is fostered and encouraged 

by continual pressure and intrusion from without ;” and in 

different monographs different, and not always consistent, 





Mr. Cowper-Temple ot first thought it would be desirable 
not to publish the work just at present, but he has mow given 
his consent. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, the editor of the Bath “ Argus,” is edit- 
ing a life of his grandfather, Thomas Barker, the artist, who 
painted the well-known picture the “ Woodman.” 

Mr. Thomas Wright has issued for private circulation a 
volume calle.“ Feudal Manuals of English History ; a Series 
of Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at 
Diflerent Periods from the Thirteenth Century to the Fit- 
teenth.” 

A posthumous volume by Lamartine has just appeared. 
It contains some of his early pieces, which he in all proba- 

. bility thought unworthy to gee the light, and, among others, 
a tragedy entitled “ Zoraide.” 

In Italy there are now published 1120 journals and periodi- 
cais, of which 1098 appear in Italian, 14 in French, six in 
English, and two in German. 

The Academy of St. Petersburg has elected Mr. TH. W. 
Longfellow and Mr. W. C. Bryant as honorary members. 

Although not generally known, it is, we believe, a fact, 
that the late Mr. Grote was the author of a treatise on “ Na- 
tural Religion,” published under an assumed name so far back 
as the year 1822. The full title of the work is “*‘ Analysis of 
the Influence of Natural Reiigion on the Temporal Happi- 
ness of Mankind.’ By Philip Beauchamp. London: printed 
and published by R. Carlile, 55 Fleet-street, 1822.” 

German newspapers announce that the dictionary of the 
German language, in course of compilation by the Brothers 
Grimm, will contain more words than any other publication 
on record. It has already reached the number of about 
150,000, and by the time it is complete it will comprise at 
least 500,000. 

Manzoni is said to have left several unpublished works, in- 
cluding a number of songs, a large collection of letters, and a 
history of the period of the Terror in France. 

Mr. Rupert Robinson, author of several dramatic pieces, 
was lately appointed City Treasurer by the Corporation of 
Dulin, at a salary of £600 per annum. 

It is announced that Mr. Hepworth Dixon will leave 
shortly for Anerica to deliver a course of lectures upon the 
Spanish Republic and the new German Empire. 

The copyright of all the works of the late Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams, the hymnist, has passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Parker, of Oxford. 

A very ipportant section of the fine art department of the 
Vienna Exhibition, icc. the French, will not, it is stated, be 
ready until July, after the closing of the current Salon, when 
meny of the finest pictures in that gathering will be removed 
to Vienna. No fewer than five new pictures by M. A. Stev- 
ens, two by M. Gerome, three by M. Meissonier, and others 
by Mr. Alma Tadema will probably tind places in the French 
Court. The works of MM. Meissonier and Gerome are, it is 
said, to be new ones; in fact, are still in hand. 

M. Gounod intends bringing his new opera, “ Jeanne 
@ Are,” before a London audience at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1874. 

The musical committee of the Society of Arts at its last 
mecting at Clarence House, the Duke of Edinburgh in the 


remarks are to be found on the influence, usually bad or all 
but null, of the aristocratic upon the literary class in Eugland 
and in Germany. Given the requisite “ independence of 
character,” it would be desirable, Lord Houghton thinke, that 
writers in England should frequent the gilded saloons of the 
nobility, that they might at lsast learn to avoid such carica- 


“*In Hallam you may light on a small cake of fine flour, but 
,the rest is chaff, chaff.” ‘* Walter Scott’s verse is uot to be 
sung or danced, it is to be jumped.” But in a letter to Mr, 
Crabb Robinson he designates Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth as ‘three turrets, none of which could fall without in- 
(juring the others.” Again, ‘‘Sonuthey’s translation of the 
|‘ Cid’ is all written in words sanctified, not corroded by time” 

was one of many praises of his friend’s various productions, 

He rarely persisted in his harsher judgments. Of Byron, in an 
early ‘‘ Conversation,” he had drawn a clever fictitious por- 
trait—'‘ strong as poison, and original as sin;” and he never 





pee him till after his heroic death, for so we may call it in 


spite of Goethe’s solewn judgment : 


*Till, from all earthly fetters free, 
He strove to win the Hero's lot ; 
But Fate decreed that must not be, 
And murmured ** thou has earned it not.” 


Shelley he had refused to know from some private reasons, 
which he afterward passionately regretted, and always wrote 
and spoke of him with infinite respect. Of Keats he only felt 
that ‘time only was wanting to complete a poet who already 
surpassed all his contemporaries in this country in the poet’s 
most subtle attributes.” ‘lo Walter Scott he was more than 
specially harsh, calling him a ‘‘ great ale-house writer ;” but 
in later days he fell back on the Novels with more than enjoy- 
ment, and wondered that Englishmen did not glory in them 
more: ‘* The Germans would, and so should we, if hatred of 
our neighbor were not the religion of authors, aud warfare the 
practice of borderers.” Of the Brothers Smith he candidly 
avowed, “I ought especially to hate Bobus and Sydney tor 
licking me out and out, Bobus in Latin poetry and Sydney in 
English prose; but Bobus has had no rival in Latin this 1800 
years.” (Lord Dudley ranked the Latin poets—Lueretius, 
Bobus, Virgil.) I could give many examples of the rare and 
generous delight with which Landor ever welcomed the appa- 
rition of genius; it was as a fresh metal to the mineralogist, 
as a new planet to the astronomer; the ardor was sometimes 
excessive, but often more than justified by the event, and those 
who are now received with the trumpets and shawms of popu- 
larity look back with deeper gratitude to the prescient 
praise of the young-hearted veteran who decorated them 
from the laurels and myrtles of bis own classic garden, So 
was it to the very lasi—to the boy-poet, who shortly be- 
fore his death, 


**—Came as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half ran before— 
The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore’— 


and took away the affectionate benediction of his predecessor 
in the noble art of keeping alive in high British culture the 
form and spirit of ancient song. 


—————_»>——_——- 





FASHIONABLE BARGEEISM. 
When a minor Mr, Buckle arises to write a history of 


tures of lords as some of them now introduce into their novels, |“ Society,” he will no doubt commence by dividing his narra- 
Lord Houghton has apparently not yet got over the pain | tive into wo distinct ages—the duelling age and the bargee 
caused to him by the figure of Lord Verisopht in ‘* Nicholas | age; for most certainly the abolition by law and public 
Nickleby,” who probably bears no more resemblance to any | opinion of that perhaps barbarous but still salutary code of 


considerable number of lords than does Mr. Squeers to any 
considerable number of schoolmasters, The eftect, however, 
of the intercourse Lord Houghton advocates would, he ima- 
gines, be that while the writers would learn to give faithful 
repreventations of lords, the lords, with the whole class of high 
political men moving with aud around them, would acquire 
something of a literary tone, to the great benefit of their 

hes and d tel If the admission, or let us say the 
entry, of a large number of authors into the highest fashion- 
able and official society could enable our novelists to paint 
Lord Steynes and Lady Kews, and our diplomatists to write 
despatches and reports in the style of those Lord Lytton has 
often sent home from Vienna, such results would indeed be 
worth trying for. But Lord Honghton does not, of course, 
expect miracles ; and if general circumstances were favorable 
to tue proposed mingling of classes, it is quite possible that 
some negative or even positive good might come of it. We 
fancy, however, that it is sympathy with aristocratic life, 
rather than a direct personal knowledge of lords, that enables 
novelists to create such types of aristocracy as Balzac, for in- 
stauce, writing in a garret, aud with no society but his own, 
could present to his readers, 

It would be difficult to sum up Lord Honghton’s views of 
aristocracy as expressed in this volume. He warns the aris- 
tocracy of England against exclusiveness, and especially 
against the exclusive pursuit of pleasure, while he objects to 
their manners being portrayed by novelists unacquainted with 














them. But whatever may be said against the English aristo- 
cracy, it at least (says Lord Houghton) gives itself less intole- 
rant airs than the aristocracy of Germany ; and in considering 
the reasons which may have induced Heine to satirise his 
native land so grossly in the poem entitled ‘* Deutschland,” 
| Lord Houghton suggests that the overbearing manners of the 

Prussian nobility may have had something to do with it, and 
thereupon contrasts a supposed absence of literary culture 
among the upper classes ot North Germany with a supposed 
plenitude of it among the ‘‘ middle and lower classes.” In 
any case, Frauce in 1830—immediately afier the revolution 
which placed Louis-Philippe on the throne—was a much freer 
country than Prussia; and Heine seems to have gone to Paris 





cause he was attracted there by the new life which had been 
awakened in the land. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Ary Scheffer, and 
many more men of genius were attracted to the same centre 
about the sawe time.— Pall Mull Gazette. 

What follows is an extract from the work, giving W. 8. 
Landor's opinions on literary subjects : 

His trenchant opinions on sabjects of literature were always 
explicable by some reference to his own habits of thought and 
lines of knowledge. Latin was so thoroughly familiar to him 
that his judgments ou the classics were like those of a con- 
temporary. With Ovid he was completely content, but there 
| was something that displeased him in both Virgil aud Horace ; 








|honor has had an extraordinary eflect on the social obser- 


vances of the upper classes. It has been generally supposed 
that the “ great unwashed,” as we were wont impertinently 
to term “ our masters,” use in their little ditkerences and for 
their little pleasures a rough-and-ready wit and method of 
argument which civilization and education have banished 
from the washed and curled portion of humanity. No doubt 
this once was so. Fifty or sixty years ago a gentleman, beau, 
wit, Macaroni, or What you please, When insulted courteously 
produced his card, or, if he did strike, struck in such a man- 
ner as not to inflict injury, but a sealing of the quarrel as it 
were beyond the possibility of resoneiliation. We have 
altered all this. Ii, as La Rochefoucauld says, “la trop 
wiande politesse dans les Etats est le presage assure de leur 
decadence,” England certainly must be entering on a new era 
of strength. As education has changed sides—as the middle 
and lower classes begin to pass the upper in the race for 
knowledge--so have social observances also changed sides, 
and far more courteous bearing in diffu ty and diflerence 
may now be found in the tradesman’s debating-parlor or in 
the workman’s reading-room than is commonly discernible in 
a West-end club or drawing-room. And why? Simply 
because a “ gentleman” so-called is under no sort of obliga- 
tion to restrain his ill-Lumor or his natural rudeness, while a 
tradesman or an artisan feels that when in contact with his 
fellow-men he is as it were on his mettle to make himself as 
like as possible to the gentleman he innocently believes to be 
worthy of imitation, Ata workman’s club the man with the 
best manners and most skilled in polite observances is allowed 
to take the lead without question, while at Foodle’s or 
Black’s a bearish, insolent manner, or a capability of saying 
rude things aptly will confer the same honor. At a servants’ 
ball the “ gentieman’s gentleman” whose bow is the most 
finished and whose style of address is the most aristocratic 





easily carries off the palm of popularity among the maids. 
At the Duchess of Carabas’s the golden youth who can say 
the most impertinent things to his partners or who can amuse 
the company by the cast-off tricks of a bad circus clown, 
seasoned with the good taste of the great Vance, is the 
monarch of the evening. At the country “outing” of a 


partly from considerations of personal safety, partly also be-| manufacturer’s hands the man who insisted in throwing 


| loaves of bread across the table at dinner or pouring glasses 
;of wine into the pockets of his neighbor would soon be 
tronght to a sense of les convenances; but at Maidenhead 
such witticisms attract peals of laughter, and no party is con- . 
sidered complete without their professors. Go into a crowd 
of the lower classes assembled for no matter what purpose, 
and then plant yourself near the supper-room door at a 
, Buckingham Palace ball at the time when Royalty’s appetite 
is supposed tu be nearly appeased, and say which crowd is 
| best-mannered and least sharp about the elbows. Do you 
| suppose that at an indignation meeting of washerwomen 








there are more pushing, pinching, and “ scrimmaging” than 


chair, considered the report of the sub-committee, as to the | ‘they were excellent,” he said, “ for school-boys and school-| among the ladies at a Queen’s Drawing-room? As to the 


best means of raising funds for the erection of the proposed 
“National Training School for Music,” which is to be estab- 


| masters ;” but they did not write Latin. I suppose he meant 
| his ideal of what the language ought to have been. When a 


| compliments that pass between gentlemen nowadays, itseems 


to be an understood thing that abusive epithets are mere wind, 


lished under the auspices of the society, and proceeded to | style really captivated him, there was no exaggeration too | signifying nothing. A man is called a liar—* You're another!” 


sanction the immediate adoption of certain decisive steps in 


large for its praise—Herodotus, Demosthenes, and Catullus 


jis perhaps his repartee, and the matter drops at once. Now 


order to commence active operations for the promotion of the |in the Old World, Voltaire and La Fontaine in the modern, | and then there is some hint of a duel thrown out; but this 


school “on an independent basis.” Plans for the buildings, 
with estimates, are at once to be prepared for the considera- 
tion of the committee, 


were the only perfect masters, ‘* but there is something above 
perfection —such as Shakespeare.” Of ourown popular writers 
he was rarely laudatory. 


only means now that the parties will simultaneously apologize 
next morning. 2 : ; 
Bargeeism could never have attained its present proportions 
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had a certain amount of duelling still existed to keep it in lin his newspaper, and resolutely refuses to be drawn into | follow this excellent example, and that the Iugnbrions merri- 
check. A man, however much he may dislike another, will farther conversation on the subject. — , ; _ |ment and awe-inspiring oratory of the modern wedding break- 
think twice before giving himself the pleasure of calling him! Meanwhile Sarah and the cook are in the kitchen, discussing fast may become as much a relic of the past as the dodo or the 
by a bad name, if the result might be a cold moining meet- |“ Missis’s bad temper, end mean and prying ways,” and re- | practice of sending wedding-cards. - 
ing with a chance of being shot. Is there a dishonorable counting to each other all the wrongs they have endured in| The inveterate speechmaker enjoys the most favorable 
story afloat about anyone: each gossip takes it up, vouches | the matter of holidays, visitors, Sundays out, aud compulsory opportunities at weddings ; but he is too often to be met with 
for its truth, and adds a little in transmission. What has he return by nine o'clock, It is true that their endurance of the | at evening parties where a good supper and an excellent appe- 
to fear if found gut? An action for libel? Pooh! that Scrubbses has not lasted quite six weeks, but, nevertheless, | tite are frequently and irretrievably ruined by this abominable 
would be challengiftg public opinion to an extent never con-| they make up their minds to * tell missis to suit yourself, if loquacious individual. One never knows upon whom he will 
ten.plated by the man of patent leather and gloves. To play | you please, mum, next morning,” and ‘* missis” has to do so call for a response, and consequently time which might be 
baitledore and shuttlecock, again, with women’s characters accordingly. It does not put her so much about at first, per- otherwise most agreeably occupied, must be employed in 
is an amusing game. In the time when a husband or a) haps, because, like other kinds of torture, use blunts its acute- / evolving out of the depth of one’s inner consciousness some 
brother had a remedy for defamation, whose justice none | ness a little, still it is very awkward, for the Scrubbses had few ideas for a suitable reply. He is in trath a fearful thorn 
could dispute, there Was some little danger in it; but now | arranged to go out of town, Mrs. Serubbs thecefore visits a jin the flesh; but there is a lower grade still, and that is his 
you may blacken at your ease the fairest fame that woman |registry-office, and picks up two excellent girls~ pertect imitator, who has all the desire but none of the ability to dis- 
ever owned. Perhaps her relations may cut you, but other- | treasures—who had actually, as they phrased it, “remained in tinguish himself in like manner, Of this latter class of festive 
wise you have your little amusement without the smallest let | place” six months. If ever angels condescended to wait at | orators the name is legion. Their speeches are wonderful and 
or hindrance. ~ table or to cook dinners for shipbrokers, these were angels. fearful specimens of rbetoric. They give the auditor a more 

It is some years since Bargeeism in ball-rooms came into | But, alas! when Serubbs came back, the police made a com- vivid impression of the possible depths of degradation of the 
fashion, and it probably crept in because of the gentleness munication to him respecting the proceedings at Serubbington | human intellect than he has ever conceived before, ‘They are 
which was taking the place of the former rough joviality at | Villa during his absence which caused the Yugels suddenly to as difficult to comprehund and follow as foreign railway time- 
dancing-parties not of the upper classes. No doubt the first take flight. Some of Serubbs best shirts and a considerable | tables, or that mysterious formula used by ‘Tonic Sol-faists 
symptoms of it might be traced to the disused fashions of | quantity of Mrs. Scrubbs’s clothes also flew away with them. | called, we believe, a Moderator, which resembles nothing so 
those parties—the dancing of wild steps, the changing and : Now, the most remarkable feature of all this is the stoical | much as a page ofa spelling book with a bad attack of delirium 
twisting of partners in the usually more decorous lancers and | indifference of Serubbs. He bears his sufferings with the air  ¢remens,—COveti Service Review, 
quadrilles. Then a race of fashionable bufloons sprang up— | of @ man who has endured them before, and knows he will 
unworthy successors perhaps of the old “ wits,” or, more pro- have to endure them again. He does not even look for a ete . a 
bably cf the salaried fools of earlier times—and, patronized | Tewedy, and regards patient sabisission as his inevituble lot, | CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

If you ask him about it, he will simply shrug his shoulders, | 


in very high quarters, these buftoons obtained popularity, and ni a , : 
tio ot. - por 4 and, should you be a bosom friend, contide to you his opinion | The summary proceedings in the cases of Messrs. Onslow, 


did much towards vulgarizing the originally more gentle sagan > h: : “pips 
Bargecism of society. Of course there are aeaie to farmer that his wife, though a most excellent woman, does not manage Whalley, and Skipworth have set the public thinking as to 


—————_>—__—- 








even this horse-play, witless as it is: some say that itisa 
good, perhaps a necessary, substitute for the drunkenness of 
an earlier day. But although of course the abolition of 
three-bottle tests of good-feilowship is a boon, it may be 
questioned whether it matters much if the noisy buftoon is 
actuated by wine or malice prepense. Of course in London 
a certain mixture of persons with weight and salutary intlu- 
ence has kept this Bargeeism within a certain boundary ; but 
a fashionable ball in the country where the heads of society 
are found often shows a scene of bargeeism, abandon, and 
witless bufloonery which is not many degrees removed from 
debauchery. Refinement in our upper classes is dying ; 
killed by the apathy of its adherents, even as the cause of 
order in France is murdered by the he!plessness of the orderly 
majority. 

* Bear-fighting” in a regiment is no doubt a pretty sport, 
and if a good thing for our young heroes as some contend, 
must be looked upon with respect. A loaf of bread thrown 
across the dining-table is no doubt a relief to the monotony 
of the repast, although the Sandhurst authorities seem to 
think otherwise. But no sane person ean think better of a 
middle-aged woman, be she duchess or no, for jumping over 
chairs in her drawing-room, playing hunt-the-slipper on the 
floor in a mixed company, or hitting the genUeman next her 
in the rios; and the smartest young man in creation will 
never persuade the aforesaid sane person that he is a wit 
because he can squirt erange-juice into his dinner-partner’s 
eyes or take a chair from unde¢ a friend about to sit down on 
it.— Vanity Fair. 


a 
OUR DOMESTIC TREASURES. 


Of all beasts of burden the British householder is perhaps 
the most enduring and patient. You may lay upon him 
almost any load you please, and although he may prove a little 
restive when he first feels the weight, yet, if you manage him 
rightly, he will jog along with it us contentedly as if it were 
a feather. He has many grievances of which he is fully con- 
scious, and at which he does aot fail to grumble bitterly, but 
he makes little or no effort to rid himself of them, and the load 
must be grievous indeed before he flings it from his shoulders. 
Of all the inflictions, however, beneath which he suffers with 
the patience of a martyr, the greatest, perhaps, is the modern 
domestic servant. ‘Ihe butcher, the baker, and the grocer 
may charge him famine prices, but he retaliates by cutting 
down lis expenditure and supporting a co-operative store. 
The omnibus company may, with the natural cunning which 
pertains to all who deal in horse-flesh, advance the fares in the 
summer time so as to wring out of him an inside fare for an 
outside seat, but then he can walk, and do what pleases him 
greatly—write to the papers saying he intends to do so. He 
may wince like a man with the toothache as he looks at his 
local rates, but then he can, at all events, threaten dire revenge 
next November, But for the tyranny under which he groans 
at the hands of the domestic servant be has positively no 
redress. He has simply to suffer, apparently without the 
power of retaliation or the Lope of deliverance. His position 
is very distressing, for his troubles in this matter are increas- 
ing. Wherever one goes, in almost all grades of society, one 
hears the piteons appeal of the British householder inquiring 
what he is to do to obtain good domestic servants, 

Seriously, the evil is no! a light one, and interferes with the 
peace and comfort of many households in a way that entitles 
the question of a remedy to serious consideration. We pur- 
pose presenting a sketch or two of some of our friends who are 
afflicted with the domestic servant nuisance, in the hope of 
exciting sympathy for their woes, allhough we fear that, just 
at present, we can hardly suggest a method for their removal. 
There is, in the first place, poor Serubbs, the shipbroker, 
Scrubbs is what the world calls a rising and prosperous man. 
He must be a respectable man, for he lives somewhere near 
Prince’s Park, and drives to town in a dogcart. He might be 
a happy man, but there is a load upon his mind, and that load, 
as Mrs. Partington would say, ‘‘is servants.” All the little 
differences that have occurred between Mrs Scrubbs and him- 
self have arisen from this wretched cause. Scrubbs comes 
home from his office, honest man, alter a worrying day in 
town, and as he rattles home has agreeable visions of a neat 
little dinner and quiet pint of sherry that are awaiting him. 
A glance at his wife, however, when he arrives dispels the bliss- 
ful dream. Mrs. Scrubbs is severely calm, but her appearance 
reminds one of the ocean immediately after s storm—there are 


her servants as well as she might do. 





visible signs of recent agitation. Serubbs has to wait for his 
dinner, and gets it badly cooked and badly served. 


head. The moment his wife gets an opportunity she pours 
into his ears a long tale, the burden being the ‘*impertinence 
of those girls,” which leads Scrubbs to look wistfully at his | 
newspaper, drink his sherry with a wry face as if it were 
physic, and finally to say desperately, ‘* Well, my dear, send | 
them away.” Mrs. Scrabbs is not contented, however, that | 


His ideas of ihe precise 
kind of mismanagement are very vague, however, and his 
notions of the improvement needed equally huzy. ‘The only 
detinite opinions he has formed on the subject are that “ there 
is something wrong somewhere,” and that ‘it is very hard a 
man should be bothered in this way.” But if you appeal to 
Mrs. Scrubbs, you will find that she is not at all singular in 
her misfortunes, and does not consider herself in any way to 
blame for them. If she confesses to a fault at all, it is that 
she has been rather too easy with her servants, and rot exacted 
her full tale of work from them. 
acquaintances who have been served us badly, or worse, than 
she has been.— Porcupine. 
———— 
TOASTS. 

Talleyrand once said, and it has been repeated very often 
since, that speech was given to man to enable him to conceal 
his thoughts It is a subject worth considering whether 
thought might not, at the present day, be usefully employed 
in concealing and extinguishing speeches. For though oratory 
is a noble taculty, capable ot bestowing the highest mental 
gratification, of rousing dormant viriues, and of raising en 
beyond the sordid lnuts of self-interest; though also it has 
been universally held in the highest esteem from the most 
ancient times; yet it is doubttal whether the sufferings in- 
flicted upon unoffending Lumanity by would-be orators are 
altogether compensated tor by the pleasure experienced by the 
auditors of thet va7ru aeds, a true orator, Parliament, pulpits, 
and plattcrms we can avoid, if we are so inclined, but there is 
one dire form of oratory trom which we can by no earthly 
means escape, and not only are we unable to flee from it, but 
we are ofttimes compelled contrary to the instigations of eur 
better judgment and out deep-rooted disinclination, to take 
part in it ¢2 propria persona, and actually assist in inticting 
upon others the miseries we so earnestly deprecate for our- 
selves,  ‘Dhis species of oratorical display encounters us every- 
where, At the family party, the friendly dinner, the convivial 
supper, or the birthday celebration there it is, aud it produces 
an effect about as cheerful as that of the skeleton at the old 
Egyptian feasts. Toast giving and toast acknowledging are 
two of the most unmitigated social nuisances of the day. A 
few friends cannot assemble to congratulate a proud father 





upon the happy advent of his firstborn, but some longwinded) 
e 


proser must rise and propose, in a set speech, the health of th 

new born genius, and improve the occasion by entering into a 
fulsome and absurd panegyric of the remarkable qualities and 
abilities of the parents. It is incumbent, of course, upon the 
father to reply, which he does usually in a rather disconnected 
and distressing style, and generally winds up by proposing the 
health of somebody else, possibly with an eye to the future, of 
arich uncle or some other advantageous godtather 7 posse. 
‘This produces another reply, and the name of somebody else, 
and so the ball goes round. But the speech making which 
takes place at a little event of this sort is as nothing to what 
occurs at a wedding. ‘There the quantity and quality of the 
speeches are positively distressing. What with the gushing 
tenderness, avd the sentimental reminiscences of the father 
and other elderly male relatives, the nervous inecherence of 
the bridegroom, and the mourntul facetiousuess of the funny 
men of the party ¢” ve the bridesmaids, it is almost too much 
for poor human nature to endure, A subject offering fall 
scope for deep investigation by some of our more profound 
thinkers is the precise amount of influence exercised by this 
deplorable practice upon the present alleged disiuclination to 
marriage on the part of our young men. It is both natural 
and proper that a man should endeavor to refrain from speak- 
ing or looking like a fool, at any time or in any place, and his 
objections are multiplied a hundredtuld, when the scene of the 
display is his own home, amongst those nearest and dearest to 
him, and just at that particular moment when he has unan 
swerable reasons fur desiring to appear to the best possible 
advantage. Moreover, if a man has made an exhibition of 
himself amongst comparative strangers, he and they may never 
meet again, at least on a footing which will justify them in 
twitting him with any previews eccentricilics, Whereas, 
friends are not troubled with any such restrictions, and have 
often an unpleasaut knack of referring to any little contretemps 
of that sort, on the most unsuitable occasions, in a very irri- 
tating manner. Timid youog men may possibly be kept from 
matrimony by the sight of the awful ordeal which they have 
seen undergone by others. But those who suffer from any such 
unpleasant forebodings may take courage. Light is breaking, 


A 
mighty innovation bas lately been introduced into the time- 
honored ceremonial of nuptial feasts, A wedding took place 
the other dey at which, with a happy audacity impossible to be 
over-admired, not ovly were speeches dispensed with, but the 
dejeuner itself was partaken of by the company standing. All 
houor to these noble bevefactors of their species, who have 


She has quite a list of 


jhow far the majesty of the law may assert itself over the 
}conduct of the private individual; further attention being 
called to the severe sentence imposed by Mr. Justice Lawson 
{on the editor of the Ulster Hraminer, for certain comments 
|upona trial; whilsta recent judgment in the Court of Queen's 
| Bench was sufficiently unanimous to prove to the public that 
| the judges of the superior courts are determined that they, 
jand they alone, shall have power to inflict fine or imprison 
ment, or both, upon such delinquents as shall commit cons 
tempt within the jurisdiction of the courts. 

What a contempt of court is, how and to what extent it 
may be punished, it is intended in this article to explain, 

“A contempt,” says Viner, * is a disobedience to the court, 
or an opposing or despising the authority, justice, or dignity 
thereof, It commonly consists in a party’s doing otherwise 
than he is enjoined to do, or not doing what he is commanded 
or required by the process, order, or decree of the court.” 

The old jurisdiction of the one supreme court was intro- 
duced after the Conquest, in which the grand justiciary acted 
as viceroy; out of this court were erected the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, and the 
foundation of the authority of these courts, as to contempts 
committed in court and contempts out of court, having a 
tendency to affect the administration of justice, was the pre- 
sumption that they were part of the great court, or Aula 
regis. In this latter court it is said that the king in person 
dispensed justice; and the power of committing for con- 
tempt was an emanation of the royal authority, for any con- 
tempt of the court would be a contempt of the sovereign, 

“Contempts are either direct,’ suys Blackstone, “ which 
openly jasult or resist the powers of the court, or the persons 
of the judges who preside there; or else are consequential, 
which, without such gross insolence or direct opposition, 
plainly tend to create an universal disregard of their 
authority.” 

We will take the principal instances seriaiém, and explain 
as we proceed. 

1. Contempts’ committed by inferior judges and magis- 
trates, by acting unjustly, oppressively, or irregularly in 
administering justice, or by disobeying writs issuing out of 
the superior courts, by proceeding in a cause aftepil is put a 
stop to or removed. 

The superior courts, and especially the Queen's Bench, have 
a general superintendence over all inferior jurisdictions, so 
any corrupt or iniquitous practices of subordinate judges are 
contempts of the superintending authority. 

2. Those committed by sherills, bailiffs, gaolers, and other 
oflicers of the court, by abusing the process of the law, or 
deceiving the parties by acts of oppression, extortion, or collu- 
sive behavior, or by any culpable neglect of duty. 

3. Those committed by counsel, or by attorneys and 
solicitors who are officers of the respective courts, involving 
fraud and corruption, injustice to their clients, or other dis- 
honest practice, 

The malpractice of the oflicers reflects some dishonor on 
their employers, and if frequent or unpunished, might create 
among the people a disgust against the courts themselves. 

4. Those committed by jurymen in collateral matters 
relating to the discharge of their offlce; such as making 
default when summoned; refusing to be sworn, or to give 
any verdict; eating or drinking without leave of the court, 
and especially at the cost of cither party; but not in the 
mere exercise of their judicial capacities, as by giving a false 
or erroneous verdict. 

5. Those committed by witnesses, by making default when 
summoned; relusing to be sworn, or on examination to 
answer a proper question, or prevaricating in their evidence 
when sworn, 

6. Those committed by parties to any suit or proceeding 
before the court; as by disobedience to a rule or order, made 
in the progress of a cause; by non-observance of the award 
of an arbitrator or umpire, after the submission hus been 
made a rule of court. 

%. Those committed by any persons, including peers, when 





like; or when they import a disobedience to the great pre- 
rogative writs of prohibition, habeas corpus, and the rest. 
Some of these contempts may arise in the fice of the court, 
as by rude contemptuous behavior; by obstinacy, perverse- 
| ness, or prevarication ; by breach of the peace, or any wilful 
disturbance whatever. Others, in absence of the party; as 
by disobeying or treating with disrespect the Queen’s writ, or 
|} the rules or process of the court; by perverting such writ or 














E The cook | we are rejviced to say, through the thick clouds which have | process to the purposes of private malice, extortion, or injus- 
is evidently at open war with Mrs. Scrubbs, and Sarah, the | bitherto cast so deep a gloom over the minds of those who tice; by speaking or writing contemptuously of the j 
waitress, flaunts about the room, end hands him the vegetable | have felt with a tuo well-grounded contidence that they would | acting in their judicial capacity ; 
dish us if she meant to shower its contents on his devoted | be called upon to make a speech at a wedding breakfast. 


judges, 
; by printing a false account, 
or even a true one, in disobedience to an order of the court, 
of a cause there depending; and by anything, in short, demon- 
strating a gross want of that regard and respect, which when 
once courts of justice are deprived of, their authority (so 
| necessary for the good order of the kingdom) is entirels lost 
among the people. 

The above are offences which constitute contempts of 





her difficulties should be settled in this rough and ready man- thus removed at least one drop of bitterness from our cup, and} court; it must now be considered how such contempts are 
ner, so she replies, ‘‘Just like a man. Where am I to find given a fresh encouragement to the institution of matrimony. | punished. 


better ones, pray?” Poor Scrubbs sighs, for this is a problem 
that has been placed before him many times, and he has never 
been able to solve it. He buries himself, therefore, desperately 


Lhe occasion has been thought of sufficient importance to | 


obtain a conspicuous notice im the press. It is much to be 
desired that succeeding candidates four double blessedness will 


If the contempt be committed in the face of the court, the 
pone may be instantly apprehended and imprisoned at 
the discretion of the judge, without any further proof of 





accompanied with violence, such as forcible rescue and the , 
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examination. But in matters that arise at a distance, and of 
which the court cannot have so peifect a knowledge, unless 
by the confession of the party er the testimony of others, and 
if the jndges upon affidavit see sufficient ground to suspect 
that a Contempt has been committed, they either make a rule 
on the suspected, to“ show cause” why an attachment should 
not issue against him; or, in flagrant cases of contempt, the 
attachment issues in the first instance without allowing him 
to “ show cause.” 

This process of attachment is only intended to bring the 
party into court, and when there, he must either stand com- 
mitted, or put in bail, in order to answer upon oath to such 
interrogatories as shall be administered to him for the infor- 
mation of the court, with respect to the circumstances of the 
contempt. P 

These interrogatories are in the nature of a charge or 
accusation, and must, by the course of the court, be ¢ xhibited 
within the first four days. If any interrogatory be improper, 
however, the defendant may refuse to answer it, and move 
the court to have it struck out. — 

If the party can clear himself upon oath, he is discharged ; 
but if perjured, he may be prosecuted for the perjury. 

If he confess the contempt, the court will proceed to pun- 
ish him by fine or imprisonment, or both; but if he wilfully 
and obstinately refuse to answer, or, answer in an evasive 
manner, he is then clearly guilty of a high and repeated con- 
tempt, to be punished at the discretion of the court. 

By an old law dating certuries back, the punishment of 
death was inflicted upon any man who should strike another 
or draw his sword in court; and even nowadays, as the law 
stands, the loss of the offending limb is the punishment pre- 
scribed for such a contempt. A rescue, also, of a prisoner 
from any of the said courts, without striking a blow, is pun- 
ishable with perpetual imprisonment and forteiture of goods, 
and of the profits of lands during life; as no blow, however, 
has been struck, the amputation of the hand is excused, 

An aflray or riot near a court, but out of its actual view, is 
punishable with fine and imprisonment, an illustration of 
which occurred when Lord Thanet and several others were 
prosecuted hy the Attorney-General for ayriot at Maidstone, 
when one O'Conner was being tried for high-treason by a 
special commission. Lord Kenyon, the judge, was doubtful 
whether he was not bound to pronounce judgment of ampu- 
tation of the right hand; but in the end the prisoners had 
the benefit of the doubt, and they were sentenced to a fine 
and imprisonment. 

The above statements of fact hold good as far as the supe- 
rior courts are concerned ; with regard to the county courts, 
the law of contempt as capable of being wielded by the infe- 
rior judges was tor a long time doubtful, until in January 
Jast it was decided by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

In a certain case tried at a county court, the judge made 
some strony observations on the attorney for the plaintiff in 
the cause. Whether the observations were justified it mat- 
ters not, but the attorney wrote a letter, which was published 
in a local paper, commenting upon the conduct of the judge, 
and saying: “ The statement was a monstrosity and, as Lean 
now say without fear of an arbitrary or tyrannical abuse of 
power, an untruth.” 


| to be weighed not only by itself, but in relation to other 





account of the previous collision with his counsel. Mr. . 
however, instead of withdrawing the offensive words, re- 
peated them, and the case proceeded. 

After the verdict, the chief judge of the sessions, summoned 
by Mr. Payne, entered the court and said : 

“ Mr. ——, now the case is over, surely you must see the 
impropriety of such remarks as you made.” 

Mr. —, however, would not or could not see the impro- 
priety, and declined to apologise, whereupon he was adjudged 
to have committed a contempt of the court, and was fined 
twenty pounds. 

“ This shall not rest here,” quoth the learned gentleman to 
the learned judge; “ Ishall bring the matter under the notice 
of Sir George Grey, and very probably your removal from 
the bench will be the result.” 

No such public calamity, however, took place; and when 
Mr. —— brought his case before the Court of Queen’s Be ich, 
the Lord Chief Justice and three other judges considered that 
lie had been properly fined. 


| and various other signs of life and lawfcl progress. The 
| country walk is not so much in my present view, however, as 
the rustic pleasures that belong to residence in really country 
j hamlets, villages, and districts. It is pleasant to see them 
| from the tops of high embankments in all their picturesque and 
charming variety, but it is far pleasanter, notwithstanding the 
| disenchantments of experience, to live in the midst of them. 
jIt is no small matter—though an abrapt descent from high 
| embankments of sentiment to the lower @vel of eating and 
drinking is to be and is apologized for—to be quite sure of the 
new-laidness of the white-shelled or haply brown-shelled egg 
that graces the breakfast-table. It is well to be sure of the 
contents of the raised and decorated pork-pie that invites you 
to the lancheon-board, The spring chickens, the tiny spare- 
nib, and a few other such diuner dainties, are all the better 
and the sweeter fur not being accompanied by any disquieting 
misgivings on the part of the eater as to what made them so 
plump and full. And as for the cream that completes the cap 





The privilege of counsel for the benefit of suitors and the 
public is of course wide; and, as Mr. Justice Blackburn | 
remarked, “it requires considerable evidence to make out | 
that language, which would be within the privilege of coun- | 
sel if used for the purpose of defending his client, was really 
used for the purpose of insulting a juryman in revenge for a 
previous quarrel.” Mr. Payne drew that conclusion, and the 
court accepted it. a 
The proceedings which led to the appearance of Messrs. 
Whalley and Onslow before the Queen’s Bench, and the 
circumstances which preceded the temporary residence ot 
Mr. Skipworth in Holloway Prison, are fresh in the minds of 
all; but with the reasons tor the incarceration of Mr. Daniel 
M’Alecese, at Belfast, the public is hardly as familiar. 

The commission opened at Belfast on the 20th of March 
last, and there were an unprecedented number of cases for 
trial, arising from the riots of August last. A number of 
persons Lad been found guilty of mot and assault; but the 
judge, Mr. Justice Lawson, did not pass sentence on any of 
those who would be punished by imprisonment, but reserved 
them until the close of the assizes, because each case required 


cases, 

On the 24th, two men were indicted under the “ Whiteboy 
Act,” for rising and appearing in arms, were convicted, and 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 

The following day an article appeared in the Ulster 


of tea and coffee, yon are more satisfied for knowing that it is 
not milk going by the name of cream, and that the new milk 
has not been twice or even once skimmed before it finds its 
way to the table. Against this is to be set off the difficulty of 
getting fresh fish in a country village, but that is not so rare 
an accomplishment of the managing partner in the matrimonial 
firm as it used to be. And rustic pleasures are not, or they 
would searcely be worth so jubilant a strain of appreciative 
joy, composed of epicurean gratification. To go down of a 
morning to your assembled household, and read your letters 
with the music of the birds as an accompaniment, is some- 
thing which stirs the heart to melody that cannot well be 
uttered aloud. The very whetting of the scythe, that is not 
yet wholly superseded by more costly and more convenient 
machines, has a kind of music in its sound, and if not in its 
sound in its multiform suggestiveness of smooth grass, soft 
surface, and pleasant marchings up and down, children in 
hand,— Leisure Hour, 
ee 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 


Were Northumberland House destroyed, the metropolis 
would still possess the palace-like splendors of Dorchester, 
Statlord, and Bridgewater ; of Grosvenor and of Chestertield 
Houses, not to speak of Apsley House, which the late Duke 
of Wellington so detested—never speaking of it otherwise 
than as “my place in Piccadilly’—and of the magnificent 





Evaniner, commenting on the severity of the judge, and as- 
serting that the evidence upon which the prisoners had been 
convicted was far from circumstantial. 
This article was followed by another, which finished with 
these words :—“ If it is supposed that, by the infliction of 
penal servitude upon certain members of the Catholic body 
in Belfast, the remainder are to be cowed into a base subjec- 
tion to an intolerant and ignorant mob, no greater mistake 
was ever made by those in authority.” 
Mr. Justice Lawson took immediate steps and summoned 
Mr. Daniel M’Aleese, the sub-editor and publisher of the | 
Ulster Lzaminer, before him, and pronounced judgment :— 





On reading this, the judge caused a citation to be served on 
the attorney, to appear at the next court to answer for his 
contempt. 

The attorney, however, applied at Judges’ Chambers in 
London for a prohibition on the citation. Mr. Justice Quain 
referred the matter to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and in 
the meantime stayed proceedings, 

The case was argued out fully by learned counsel, and in 
the end all three judges, including Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn, declared that, although a county court judge might fine 
or imprison a man for contempt in the court itself, he had no 

ower to punish outside his jurisdiction. For, as the Chief 

ustice remarked, were the law to be as the county court 
judge understood it, a county court judge could, for a con- 
tempt committed in the face of the court, imprison the oflen ler 
for seven days, or fine him five pounds; whereas, for a con- 
tempt out of court he might fine him several hundreds, or 
commit him for months or even years. 

The following section of an Act of Parliament will be use- 
ful to the reader in following out the reasons in point :— 

“If any person shall wilfully insult the judge, or any juror, 
or any bailiff, clerk, or officer of the said court for the time 
being, during bis sitting or attendance in court, or in going 
to or returning from the court, or shall willingly interrupt 
the proceedings of the court, or otherwise misbehave in court, 
it shall be lawful for any bailifl or officer of the court, with 
or without the assistance of any other person, by order of the 
judge, to take such offender into custody, and detain him 
unul the rising of the court; and the judge shall have power, 
if he shall think fit, by a warrant under his hand and sealed 
with the seal of the court, to commit any such offender to 
any prison to which he has power to commit, for any time 
bolt exceeding seven days, or to impose upon any such 
offender a fine not exceeding tive pounds for every such 
offence, and, in default of payment thereof, to commit the 
offender to any such prison as aforesaid, for any time not ex- 
ceeding seven days, unless the fine be sooner puid.” 

+The same punishment is accorded by the Act to any person 
assaulting any officer of the court while in the execution of 
his duty, and also to any one attempting a rescue of goods 
levied under the process of the court. 

As we have already stated, not even barristers, whilst con- 
ducting a case, are exempt from the judicial thunderbolt. 
The case which Mr. ——, barrister-at-law, brought before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench well illustrates this point. 

In this case Mr. —— was engaged as counsel to defend a 
person who was indicted for larceny at the Middlesex ses- 
tions, before Mr. Payne, who was acting as judge. What 
happened in the course of the trial we will give from Mr. 
Payne’s affidavit. 

lr. ——, it appears, believing that a certain witness for the 
prosecution bad teld a lie, insinuated as much, whereupon 
the foreman of the jury openly stated that counsel had no 


right to say so; to Which unaccustomed retort Mr. —— re- | 


plied, “ You had better not get into coilision with me, 
sir.” 
To this the foreman said never a word; and the case for 
the prosecution was brought to a close, 

Mr. then rese to address the jury for the defence ; and, 
in a state of great excitement, began his address thus : 

“T thank God there is more than one juryman to deter- 
mine whether the prisoner stole these articles, tor if there was 
oniy one, aud that one the foreman, from what has transpired 
to-day there is no doubt what the result would be ;” adding 
subsequently that the foreman ought to be removed from the 
box, and another put in his place. 

& The judge bere interfered, and asked the learned and irate 





counsel to withdraw the expressions, as they insinuated that | own mossy tree-seats and leafy covers. But my tears fell in-| nOt mistaken for copies of Power's Greek Slave. Moreover, 
the foreman of the jury would find the prisoner guilty on| ward, checked by a screaming engine, a rattling waggonette,| the garden is, of course, to go; the shrubberies must be cut 





“If articles such as these were to pass unnoticed, I should 
searcely be surprised if Belfast were to become again the 
seene of civil wer, even while the representatives of her 
Majesty are in the town, and thus the scenes be re-enacted 
which have been again and again proved in this court. Class 





piles known as Burlington and Somerset, now converted into 
public offices: but not one of these has any resemblance to 
Northumberland House, the last of those ancient structures 
historically associated with that famous line of nobles that 
once made stately the river-side. ‘There seems a peculiar 
unfilness in assigning the necessities of the embankment as 
reasons for obliterating ove of its” principal ornaments. 
Surely the spirit of Evelyn himself might be vexed by the 
dilapidation of that celebrated terrace; and even the very 
traditions of George Barrington should confer an interest on 
the painted ball-room in which he picked the pockets of 
young duchesses so defth. We have no such wealth of 
superb ancestral abodes as is enjoyed by Naples, Florence, and 
Rome; and_of those that once existed, most have been swept 
away ; but Northumberland House, standing on the site of a 
former abbey, is still the historical home of the Howards and 
the Percies; the immense quadrangle remains; the work of 
Bernard Jansen and of Gerald Christmas has not been 


alienated fronr class, carefully separated from the cradle to| obliterated ; the sumptuous apartments ranged along the 
the grave. Catholics and Protestants obliged to occupy | yiver-bank by Inizo Jones, under the direction of the bright- 
different quarters of the town, and eachi with ruthless bar-| minded Earl Algernon, await the picks and barrows of “the 
barity expelling the other if they venture to intrude. To} Metropolitan Board ; and “ Smithson’s wings” are doomed 
discourage all attempts made by writing and otherwise to) unless public feeling avails to rescue that familiar edifice from 


perpetuate such a state of things, is the duty of every good | 
subject of ourgracious Queen. It is the duty of the bench to 
repress with a firm hand such attempts to paralyse the ad- 
ministration of justice, and, above all things, to protect the 
humble juror in the discharge of his unpaid and laborious 
duties. Although I cannot reach the author of these articles, 
yho remains in concealment and leaves another to snswer 
or the consequences, I must pronounce such a sentence upon 
you as will vindicate the majesty of the law. The sentence 
of the court is that you be adjudged guilty of contempt, and 
that for such contempt you be imprisoned for four calendar 
months, and that you do pay a fine of two hundred and fifty 
pounds to the Queen.” | 
It will not have escaped the reader's notice that the method | 
adopted of making the defendant answer upon oath to a} 
criminal charge is only pursued in cases of contempt of court. | 
—* Inner Temple,” in Cassell's. 





} 
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RUSTIC PLEASURES. 

A country walk! For simplicity and intensity of pleasure 
what can excel a country walk? Qne finds this chiefly 
realized, even yet, in the neighborhood of country towns. 
Villages and country ‘‘ seats” are made up of country walks, 
and in great cities such pleasures as that of a ‘* walk in the 
fields” are almost out of the question. Midway between these 
experiences lies the country-town experience, and near a} 
country town you may meet, on all its sides, young people | 
often freely mixed with seniors, on their way to some wood or 





dingle for an afternoon's enjoyment of the breeze, and the) 
shade, and the sunshine. Railway stations do not always 
destroy the picturesqneness of the ramble, nor mterfere with 
its pleasurableness, Great alterations they effect, but altera- | 
tions are sometimes improvements, even in other than the) 
werely utilitarian interests which prompt them. Railways do, 
certainly modity the country walk, and diminish the number | 
of available spots, near quiet towns, for walks to centre round, | 
1 used to Know a wild and tangled lane leading to an almost} 
equally wild and tangled wood, near a country town, unknown | 
in those days to railways, coaches,or any other more stirring 
traffic than the weary tramp of gipsy feet, and the occasional | 
passage of an adventurous tumbrel, axle-deep in mingled 
water and stiff clay mud. How the horses used to labor on, 
the dog-rose and the blackberry-busbh boughs vexing their eyes 
and scratching their flanks, and how deep the knees used to go 
| down into the ruts and pools, I remember as if it were yester- 
| day. A railway has destroped all that now, and the lane is a 
| good hard macadamized road. ‘The nuts aud nut-trees are no 
longer to be found in what used to be the big wood.  Fritil- 
lanes, ** orange-tips,” and “red-admirals,” no longer in such 
; unusual abundance as when a boy that | knew something about 
| spent summer half-holidays there, with a butterfly net and 
some biscuits, frequent the place. It is still used ** for a walk,” 
but wore in memory of old times than for its rustic pleasant- 
ness, so sadly now diminished. ‘The last time I sat there I 
could have wept warm tears of reminiscence, surprise, grief, 
and | know not what besides, in this place that knew me no 
more, that bad forgotten so evidently wy butterfly net, and its 





the grasp of a vulgar vandalism. Where shall we find in 
London the equals in interest of those galleries, through 
which the sylvan Evelyn sauntered, adwiring the architecture, 
and criticising the pictures; the rooms in which Horace 
Walpole danced—a courtier and a eynie ; thé bed-chamber in 
which slept General Monk; the council chamber in which 
the restoration of the Stuart monarchy was resolved upon ? 
Shall the big red lion on the roof—the crest of the Percies— 
be degraded into a publican’s sign? Stow, referring to another 
house of the same name, and belonging to the same family, 
says: “This Northumberlamd House, in the parish of St. 
Katherine Coleman, belonged to Henry Percie, Earl of 
Northumberland, in the thirty-third of Henry VIL; but, of 
late, being lett by the earls, was made into bowling-alleys, 
and, in some parts, into dicing-houses common to all comers 
for their mouey, to bowle and hazard.” And so will it be 
with the handsome relic to which we allude. It will be given 
up first to the contracto7, then to the pavior, and next to the 
liansom cab, The chroniclers, writing in unconsciousness of 
new streets to come, and endless changes in the geographical 
lines of London, speak of “ one great house, commonly called 
Northumberland House,” on the west side of St. Martin’s- 
lane, which," with the tenements adjoining, King Henry LV. 
gave to Queen Jane, his wife, and then it was called her 
wardrobe; but now it is a printing-house.” There appears 
to be some confusion on the subject in the venerable folio. 
However, tbe fortunes of the threatened structure have been 
scarcely less varied than those of Henry VIIL’s reputed 
palace in Fleet-street, transformed for some years past into a 
hairdresser’s shop. But its total effacement, in a time pre- 
tending to art and taste--the levelling of a trophy illustrating 
the magnificence of our forefathers, would be a strange work 
indeed. ‘Those almost imperial ticrs of elaborate masonry, 
each a hundred feet in length, and that quadrangle faced with 
stone, are not, in their way, to be matched in England. Still 
less the superb vestibule, of the boldest dimensions, extend- 
ing right and left along vistas of Doric columns, and leading, 
through an array of snowy sculpture and glowing canvas, to 
staircases fit for the palace of a Doge; or those suites of 
spacious apartments from the walls of which the genius of 
Titian will look down upon the parochial labors ot our day. 
Or those incomparably exquisite cornices, destined, perhaps, 
tor the courts ot the Crystal Palace, if not beaten into powder 
by the workmen. There are more than a hundred and fifty 
private rooms, decorated with every conceivable variety of 
elegance, tg be demolished, together with a spiral staircase 
which is a wonder in itself. As to the facade, which archi- 
tects are so fond of ridiculing, it may be neither Gothic nor 
Grecian, but it isa familiar and favorite object among Lon- 
doners, and is pierced by a gateway rather barbarous, it is 
true, yet singularly characterisuc, as are the domes and vanes 
of the angles. All isto perish, including the pictured ceilings, 
reminding us of the Dutch and Flemish pencils before they 
iost their cunning; and the beautiful marble. chimaey pieces 
from the quarries of Ltaly and Greece, which will probably 
find their way, first to Wardour-street, und ultimately to the 
villas of Holloway and Camberwell, wuere the white figures 
of Phrygian captives will, let us hope, be duly admired, and 
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up, and their rarities, the loving collection of years, be dis-| you can hope to attain your object. He doesn’t believe in 
tributed among the nurseries of Chiswick and Fulham ; when set'ling a matter out of band. Even after your case has come | 
the ground will be as empty as it was when the hospital of up for trial he is qmte ready to consent to an adjournment, | 
St. Marie Rouncevalles disappeared from the same site— if the other side wishes it, or if the other side does not express 


LANDOR’S FRIENDSHIP FOR SOUTHEY. 


The one continuous link with his native country, that had 


remained unbroken through these wandering years, had been 
Chaniibers s. 


—__.2.__— 


IMEROISM BEGINS AT HOME. 


We often hear people speak of a heroic action with a cer- 
tain surprise at its performance not altogether complimentary 
to the performer. “Ie forgot himself,’ they say; “he 
surpassed himself ;” “he was carried away by a noble 
impulse.” This is not trae. A man does not forget himself 
in emergency; he asserts himself, rather; that which is 
deepest and strongest in him breaks suddenly through the 
exterior of calm conventionalities, and for a moment you 
know his real value; you yet a measure of his capacity. 
But this capacity is not created, as some say, by the emer- 
gency. No man can be carried farther by the demands of 
the moment than his common aspirations and sober purposes 
have prepared him to go. A brave man does not rise to the 
occasion ; the occasion rises to him. His bravery was in him 
before—dormant, but alive; unknown perhaps to himself; 
for we are not apt to appreciate the slow, sure gains of con- 
victions of duty steadily followed; ef patient continuance 
in well-doing; of daily vietories over self, until a sudden 
draft upon us shows what they have amounted to. We are 
like water-springs, Whose pent-up streams rise with oppor- 
tunity to the level of the fountain-head, and no higher. A 
man selfish at heart and in ordinary behavior, cannot be un- 
selfish when unselfishness would be rewarded openly. If he 


will not be unselfish when he ought, he cannot be so when | 


he would. Is it not a question practical for every home : 
What sort of characters are we, parents and chiklien, form- 
ing by every-day habits of thought and action? Emergen- 
cies are but experimental tests of our strepyth or weakness ; 
and wy shail bear them, not according to sudden resolve, 
accord?g to the quality of our daily living. The oak does 
not encounter more than two or three whirlwinds during its 
long life; but it lays up its solid strength through years ot 
peace and sunshine, and when its hour of trial comes it is 
ready. The children of te-day, protected, cared for now, 
must soon begin to fight their own battles with the world: 
nay, more—must make the world in which they live. The 
future America lies in these little hands. They are 


“ Brought forth and reared in hours 
Ot change, alarm, surprise.” 
What shall we do to make them suflicient for the times upon 
which they have fallen ?—Seribner’s. 
—_—____. 
GOING TO LAW. 


Anybody who goes to law now a days without fully anpre- 
Ciating that there is a very good chance that he will be 
muleted ina very large sum has either had but little expe 
rience or has been marvellously Incky. Going to law is, in 
fact, one of those expensive Inxuries which, can, by men of 
moderate means, only be indulged iv at rare intervals, and it 


is a process from which, after one or two trials, people will | 
resolutely shrink, [tis all very well for a man, when bis blood | 
is up, to nearly ruin himself in endeavoring to damage a foe, | 
but, after a time, he will come to the conclusion that he lad | 
You may oc- 


better try to live at peace with his neighbors 
casionally meet the individual who, at a moment’s notice, 
will work himself into a great rage, and declare, aecompany- 
ing his words with much violent gesticulation, that he will 
spend his last shilling in getting justice. 
take the trouble to watch this being through the various 
courses through which he passes, you will find that he comes 





cut of thei, ina general way, very much humbled, and not | 
at all enger to repeat the experiment which involves for him | 


such disastrous results, 

Where is the man who has the courage aud the mendacity 
to assert that our laws are anything but perfect? They are, 
it is said, founded upon justice, and justice never trips. They 
fill—we are afraid to say how many ponderous volumes, 
Some of them are as difficult to understand as are the utter- 
ances of the Oracle of Delphi or the mysterious Sphinx, and 
what cannot be understood is, it is very well known, in Eng- 
list eyes, the very acme of perfection. No doubt laws often 
contcadict each other, but then that may be construed into 
being evidence of their many-sidedness, and shows that all 
parties who invoke their aid have a fair and equal chance. 
Besides, it is notorious that antagonistic clements very fre- 
quently make up a perfect whole: witness the air we breathe, 
which is constituted by conflicting gases. We shall not, 
then, at any rate, venture to hint a doubt as to the superla- 
tive excellence of ourlaws. Itis well to speak with profound 
admiration and respect of the magnificent beings who are 
connected with the law. Those who are established in cer- 
tain posts are far exalted above the criticism of ordinary 
men; or, if comment be offered, they can aflord to scorn it. 
They are prepared to do so much work per diem. If there 
is more work presented than can be done in the set time it 
must stand over, and these concerned must bear all the ex- 
penses and inconveniences involved in the delay. Nothing 
can make the mighty potentates of the law depart from their 
method of dignined slowness. They are not aflected by the 
feelings of suitors, This is not qnite the case with those 
who occupy the position of go-betweens, It must be under- 
stood that such is the legal etiquette, if a man wants to have 
a little fightin the law courts he must secure the co-opera- 
tion of one or more of these go-betwecens, who wiil instruct 
other and more exalted go-betweens what to do, The prin- 
cipal result accruing from this is that the “case” is made 
thoroughly respectable by a most formidable bill of costs be- 
ing tacked on to it. The minor go-betweens go by the name 
of lawyers ; the exalted go-betweens are known as barristers. 
The lawyer is supposed to advise you what is the best course 
to pursue under the various circumstances in which you may 
be placed. He does this, with touching condescension to- 
wards your mean capacity, at so much the interview. It is a 
peculiar fact that he will discover that your ease is a 
“ knotty” one, and that there are many novel points bearing 
upon it which require consideration. Ile has to see you a 
great many times upon these novel points, and you marvel at 
his patience and devotion to your cause. To prevent your 
being placed in a false position he considerately charges you 
for each interview, and, to prevent all possibility of your feel- 
ing under any oblisation to him, piles on a little bill on account 
of other charges, at the sight of the total of which your 


equanimity is, nine times out of ten, very seriously disturbed, | 


© js ever tull of the most cheering sympathy, and smiles 
confidence and encouragement when you excitedly heap de- 
nunciations on the head of your foe. You want to go on a 
good deal quicker than he does. 


But, if you will | 


He counsels prudence, and | ago. 


any desire to the effect he will often go to the trouble of 
suggesting one himself. If you venture to hint disappreval 
, he shows hew it can’t be avoided, and hints that you should 
be very pleased with the turn aftairs are taking. He con- 
stantly points out to you fresh omens of encouragement. By 
the time you get into the hands of the Darrister your friend, 
the lawyer, has got a beautiful bill against you, which, if 
there is reason to believe you are short of cash, is at once 
presented, with a pretty plain hint that payment will oblige; 
but which, if you are understood to be a man of means, is 
permittel to remain hidden from your gaze for some time 
longer, The barrister generously condescends to take your 
case, likewise the fee which is marked on the back o* his 
brief. If it is quite convenient for him to attend the court 
and plead for you he wy!l very kindly do so; but, if le has 
business arrangements clsew cre, you must not be surprised 
if he is conspicuous only by his absence. Your miserable 
fee is too trivial a thing either for him to return or to allow 


to stand in the way of his attending at some more lucrative | 


or convenient call of daty. You have nothing to complain 
of, even if your case be lost and yourself put in for a consi- 
derable sum, for his conduct is in strict accordance with 
etiouette, But if he can tind the time to attend and plead for 
you—even though he has none to study his brief—he will do 
his best to convince the world that you are the most disin- 
terested and long-suflering mortal that ever existed, and that 
your opponent is a base wretch, whom it would be flattery to 
callaman. Nothing can dimiish his faith in you—not even 
}an adverse verdict. This, indeed, in many cases, only urges 
| him to make fresh efforts on your behalf. A new trial—pro- 
|bably in a higher court—is demanced. 





und you pay the piper! Happy man! 
have such a simple and inexpensive legal system. 


In sober earnestness, it is casier to get into the lawyer's 
Many systematically prey upon 
They act, in 


hands than out of them. 
| their vietims so long as it is possible to do so, 


The demand is ac- | 
ceded to, the lawyers set to work again, the barrister gets 
but | another fee, the case is once more tried and once more lost, 
Happy country to 


his correspondence with Southey. ‘That friendship between 
| hatares apparently so incompati=le had been hardly affected, 
and certainly not lessened in the main, by the extremest 
| divergence of opimon, This relation between the writer of 
/ the “ Vision of Judgment” and the open advocate of regicide, 
between the author of the “ Book of the Church” and the 
,adorer of the old gods, between the diffuse romantic poet and 
, the close Roman epigrammist, between the decorous moralist 
jand the apologist of the Cresars, is a signal and instructive 
exwmple of the happy intimacy and mutual comfort that may 
exist between men of genius, who are drawn together by 
| heartfelt admiration and enjoyment of each other's powers, 
jand a determination to fird out, and hold by, all possible 
points of sympathy and common interest, letting the rest drop 
jout of sight and all that is not congenial be forgotten, The 
}tender intimacy that existed in later days between Landor 
and the reverent, fervent, spirit of Julius Hare, was a further 
illustration of the capacities of intellectual sympathy ; and L 
should be centent to refer those who have been wont to look 
on Landor as an ill-conditioned misanthrope to Southey, after 
almost every name had passed from his perception, repeating 
‘softly to himself,“ Landor, my Landor;” and to Archdeacon 
Hare, two days before his death, murmuring, “ Dear Landor, 
I hope we shall meet once more.” It had been Southey’s 
|habit for many years to add to the literary toils of his ill- 
requited profession the careful transcription in his dainty 
| hand-writing of his poems as he composed them, canto after 
!eanto, for Landor’s perusal and criticism. He also kept him 
jduly informed ef the course of his prose writings, and had 
told him of bis proposed dialogues cn “The Condition of 
Society,” the plan of which had originally grown out of 
¥ Boethius.” These “ Conversations” were entirely consecu- 
| tive, and the only interlocutors were himself and Sir Thomas 
More, “ who recognizes in me,” Southey writes, “ some dis- 
pathies, but more points of agreement.—Lord Loughton.” 
a 


MODERN DRESS. 


Most instances, with perfect legality, if not honesty, But| Are we more civilized in our dress than in our dwellings ? 
the misery they work is none the less for all that. Law| Not a whit. Our guide and ruler here is that irresponsible 


/should be administered in such a manner that the humblest 
suitor should have no impediments in the way of his going to 


the fountain head and obtaining justice —Lideral Review. 


Through the twilight grey and solemn, 
As the stars begin to dawn, 
On her face a look of sorrow, 
ike a mournful pieture hes ; 
| And a calm deep shade of anguish 
Lingers in her tearful eyes. 


| eet suena 

| THE LETTER. 
In her room she’s sitting lonely, 
| And she looks upon the lawn, 
| 

| 


| 


On her lap was seen a letter 
She had read an hour ago— 
When her lips began t» quiver, 
And her burning tears to flow. 
Por its lines had hushed her laughter, 
And had filled her heart with pain, 
Till she felt ne joy or rapture 
E’er would linger there again, 


All her hopes of fature gladness 
Now were seattered—lved no more— 
Dropped like withered leaves from flowers 
When the summers nearly o'er, 
Ile for whom she prayed had perished, 
Ife whose memory was her pride, 
He for whom she long had waited— 
Waited to become his bride. 


Ah! that letter brought her tidings 
That had chilled aud blanched her cheek ; 
Bowed her mind with saddest memories, 
And a grief she could not speak. 
Ile who'd vowed to love her ever 
In a distant land had died— 
He with whom she oft had lingered 
By the wood and mountain side. 


All her bridal dreams had faded 
And her bitterest pangs were known ; 
While ber face, o’ercast with sorrow, 
Looked as rigid as a stone! 
Often in the sober twilight, 
As the stars begin to dawn, 
| Sits the maiden, sadly looking 
| Through her tears upou the lawn! 


| , 





5. H. 


eee 
MODERN SCIENCE NOT “ UTILITARIAN.” 

We are continually told that this is a practical century ; 

that we are utilitarians in the strictest sense; that there is no 

lromantic faculty left to us; that we are apt to scorn all 


knowledge which has not a direct practical bearing on the 


| daily life and interests of us all. How can we believe this 
fwhen we would so eagerly hear of the autonomy of the 


example ? 

We can speak with more interest of Karnac than of 
Bogota, and a mummy is dearer to us than a Mongolian. 
We require our tLoughis to be suggested sometimes by an 
lage of old and quaint habits, of strange people with stranger 
In our busy life, it is a relief to turn to the Hindoo, 
|} who could spare the time “to sit beneath the tree and con- 
}tempiate his own perfections,” or to the Egyptian who 
}evolved pyramids, and Cbelisks, and avenues of sphinxes, out 
of his intinite leisure. 

There are always “the complaining ones,” for whom the 
times are stale, who would lament with Sir Thomas Browne 
) that “ mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold tor balsams ;” but they forget that the 
great nineteenth century buys its mummies in order to have 
a good look at them, and that it studies the Rosetta Stone out 
pol pure interest, and to make no money. 

But the real interest of former ages is the study of their 
manner of thought. We study what ‘hey thought to deter- 
mine how they thought it. We bave an immense and vague 
curiosity to connect our nunds with the minds of long ages 
Half the fascination of Darwin, Tylor, Lubbock, and 


| gods, 


shows that ihere are many obstacles to be surmounted before | Wilson, is from this cause.—Popular Science Monthly. 


| Azices, and while we care so litle for modern Chili, for 


tyrant we call fashion, and neither comfort nor beauty has a 
word to say. ‘To be sure, wen have discarded many absurdi- 
ties, thongh they have retained more, They hold to their 
stifl shirt-collars, which rasp their necks; their wide expanse 
of linen front, which the very act of fastening rumples; 
their meaningless swallow-tails, their hideous hats, their tight- 
fitting military uniform, and all the myeteries of seam and 
gusset and band, which are mere symbols of the art of cutting 
out, and not necessary to the comfort of shape. But even 
with the follies they retain they can move about with ease 
and unhampered. Women, on the contrary, torture them- 
selves in the name of fashion with touching fidelity. They 
would as soon forego their nationality as their stays, and the 
thirty-nine articles are less sacred to them than their multi- 
plicity of garments all hanging from the waist. It is to keep 
these up, and Jessen their heavy weight, that they put them- 
selves into steel cages which destroy all grace of line and all 
comfort of movement, save in walking. The beauty of 
simplicity is a thing dead and done with in their code, 
Ileads are loaded with false hair stuck about with lace, 
feathers, flowers, and colored glass; ears are pierced that bits 
of crystallized earth, or imitations thereof, may be hung into 
the holes; health is destroyed, and the tender vital organs 
which nature has so sedulously protected by the outer casing 
of ribs are Compressed and crushed that the waistband may 
be reduced to seventeen inches; and the highest eflorts of 
millinery genius are directed to the most elaborate method of 
sewing one bit of staft on to another bit of stull, to the con- 
fusion of anything like a leading line or an intelligible idea, 
We laugh at the Chinese “ goldem water-lilies,” the Papuan 
head-dress, the Hindoo nose-ring, the Alrican lip-distender ; 
we Jaugh while we look in the glass and complacently brush 
out our frills, and congratulate ourselves on looking“ stylish,” 
and “well got up.” But our bighest efforts culminate in 
partial nakedness in the middle of Winter if we are women, 
in black broadcloth in the dog-days if we are men—in absurd 
lengths of silk trailing after us as we walk in the one case, in 
a ridiculous pennon meandering at our backs in the other ; 
they culminate in fashion, not in use or beauty or simplicity ; 
but while we do thus dress without personal convenience or 
artistic meaning, we have no true civilization in the matter of 
our clothes. Modern millinery is neither art nor nature. It 
is our translation of the primitive man’s delight in rags and 
gaudy colors, and there is no essential difference between the 
two. What difference there is consists simply in conventional 
acceptance ; but the esthetic base of each is the same.—TZhe 
Cornhill Magazine. 


ene 


“BRETON PARDONS. 


The ancient faith of his fathers isto the Breton a family 
heirloom and a national possession. He is as proud of it as 
he is of the “ Kriesker,” like which it seems to him ever to 
point heavenward, and it is immovable and enduring as the: 
Menhir of his beloved fatherland. IHfence it is that their 
popular festivities occur simultancously with the festivals of 
the Church, and are combined with these latter, These are 
the famous pilgrimages or “pardons.” This latter title they 
derive from the “indulvence,” (or communication of those 
spiritual favors and graces of which the Kkoman Church claims 
to be the custos, in the form of a“ pardon,” or remission of 
ancient canonical penance), Which is oflered to all who attend 
devoutly these festivals. As the observance of confession, 
and the reception of the Sacrament, are held to be essential 
to obtaining the spiritual benctits of an“ indulgence,” it is 
evident that the original intention of these “ pardons” 
recurring at stated intervals, must have beea—at least, so fur 
as their religious part is concerned—akin to the spirit in 
which, some years back, certain London clergymen con- 
ceived, and carried out, the idea of the “‘Twelve-days 
Mission.” In fact, a sort of general mending of morals andl 
(urbishing-up of good resolutions, and that hy way of a 
merry popular festival, to the tune of a rms'te dance and the 
tune—if tune it may be ealled—of an Armorican™ Biniou. 

As far as Lam aware, the pardons tike place chiefly about 
the menths of July and Angust, though there are some, L 
believe, during the month of May; ana last December, the 
bishops of Britany, unwilling to be bv hind their brethren in 
prayers for the good of the nation, organized a great pilgri- 
mage to Sainte Anne d’Auray, at which over 10,000 pilgrims 
assisted, They are very similar in character and general 
idea; so that I may content myself with a few notes on the 
more celebrated, in order to give my readers a general idca of 
what they are like; for it is especially at these pardons, if 
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we wish really to study them, that we should see the Bretons. NEWS , TT " 
The + le ati Guingamp, Sainte Anne de Ja Palue, and ! NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Sainte Anne d’Auray, are the chief ones; the latter, how- cia WF 
ever, being the most celebrated and most numerously GREAT BRITAIN. 
attended. It is in a way central to the whole of Brittany, as 
the others are of their respective districts, to which they| The City of London gave a grand ball on the 20th, at Guild- 
serve as the models and types of the lesser pardons. Beside | hall, in bonor of the Shah of Persia, Three thousand guests 
these, the Pardous of St. Jean du Doigt of Moncoutour, cf | were present. Among the most distinguished were the Prince 
Ploermel, and Le Folgoet are exceedingly well worth a visit, | and Princess of Wales, the Czarovitch and the Princess Dag- 
particularly the latter; where an extremely lovely legend, | mar, the members of the Cabinet, and the foreign Ministers. 
eminently poetical and Breton, has been the cause of a most |The Shah, on entering the hall, was presented by the Lord 
beautiful and wonderful chureh rising amid the most desolate | Mayor with an address in a gold casket. ‘The spectacle was 
of moorlands conceivable.—London Society. one of extraordinary Lrillianey, 
a ere The Stah, accompanied by a number of distinguished per- 
P = sons, went to Woolwich on Saturday and visited all the places 
KACTS AN D FANCIES. of interest in that town, In the evening he attended the 
ores opera. He also visited the ew Gardens, , - 
One of the grandest naval displays eve: beheld in British 
A despatch dated on board the Great Eustern at noon, on weters was sath on the 23rd, in ed of the Shah of Persia, 
yo Engen alg oo * 4 9 per dager hemo — ees at Portsmouth. The town was ornamented with streamers 
able had been paid out, 2 « . -| : : = A ¢ 
ship was then “ longitude 43 deg. 14 min.—A later dispatch, and trinmphal arches, the harbor filled with shipping of all 





received in London, from lat, 50.49 N., long. 46.46 W., June | kinds, decorated with the flags of all nations, and the shores | 


25 : One thousand five hundred and thirty-five nautical on both sides covered with misses of spectators, thousands of 
m, says: Uae —— id ont. Allis going on well. We | 20m came from London. ‘The fleet, drawn up at Spithead, 
miles of cable ae a ies - a Seteste oom wer. ©| consisted of 44 vessels, the finest and largest in the British 
hope to iseoeioim int ears 8 onsen y: Navy, comprising the entire Chanuel Squadron, with numerous 

The British ship Queen of the Seas escaped the Plymouth, | additions and nearly all the great iron-clads, 

England, custom-house officers on Wednesday last with 9,000 


, Ke The triin bearing the Shab arrived at Portsmouth at noon, 
rifles and 1,600,000 cartridges for somebody, The Deerhound | He was received with cheers by an immense assemblage in and 
was stopped. 


around the depot. The royal yacht Victoria and Albert was 
The Emperor William of Germany being too ill to visit the | waiting with steam up, and the Shah immediately embarked, 
Vienna Exhibition the Ewpress Augusta is going to take his | accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred and the 
place. Czurovitch, ‘Lhe yacht steamed slowly out of the harbor and, 

The cost of the proposed tower at Whippingham, England, | #'t!ving in front of the flect, was greeted with salutes from the 
in memory of the recovery of the Prince of Wales from his iron-clads, ‘The fleet was drawn up in three long lines. The 
dangerous illness, is estimated at £4,000. Upwards of £300 | Sheh took a conspicuous position on the yacht, surrounded by 
bas been subscribed, the Princes, and proceeded to inspect the fleet, passing up and 

A Parisian restaurateur has just found in the maw of a salmon Some te Sent os end Setesee the Snes, See Se Clee 

= - oh gta + manned and salutes fired as the royal yacht passed. 

f rts Shag By rye Nights” one of the When the inspection was completed the Victoria and Albert 
- 5 — steamed to the tront again, and the review terminated with a 
; oho emo sr a _ ve the | grand salute, fired jase eames by all the vessels of the 
ownship set apart for them by the Canadian Government, near | fleet, 

— Garry, for their approbation, and appear well pleased with | The royal party then returned to Portsmouth, where a 

6 country. banquet and other festivities took place, 

The 200th anniversary of the discovery of the Mississippi A review of 7,000 troops was held by Queen Victoria at 
was celebrated Wednesday night by a literary and musical | Windsor Park, on the 24th, in honor of the Shah of Persia, 
soiree, at the Laval University, Quebec. Lord and Lady | The weather was showery, but the crowds of spectators were 
Dufferin were present. ‘The Rey. Able Verreau delivered the | «enormous, After a series of brilliant manoeuvres, the troops 
oration of the evening. formed in line and marched past the Queen and the Shah, 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, President of the British Royal Geo- Among the distinguished persons who assisted at the review 
graphical Society, is seriously ill, were the Prince and t’rincess of Wales, the Duke of Edin- 

It is stated that there were forwarded from and received at | °°'8"» Prince Leopold, the Duke of Cambridge, the Princess 
Epsom during the Derby” week no fewer thaa 10,000 tele- Beatrice, the Czarovitch and his wits, the Princess Dagmar. 

raphiec messages. Of these nearly 3,500 eameud om. the A banqnet was given the Shah of Persia at Greenwich on 
8) Trerby” day itself, and about 2 pom dl the “ Oaks” day. ‘The the 25th) =‘The Prince and Princess of Wales and 700 guests 
telegraphing for the press amounted to upwards of 35,000 | “°r® Lorin Spe speeches were made, expressive of the 
words; while of foreizn telegrams more than 150 were sent. isc area setia te 
A staff of twenty clerks was employed throughout the meeting, In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Hugessen, 
and the systems of telegraphy at work embraced the Wheat-| Under Seerctary for the Colonial Deparfment, moved the 
stone autumatic and duplex instruments, lsecond reading ef the Canada Loan Guarantee bill. He 

The 4th inst., being the anniversary of the birth of King explained that the money to be raised by the loan has to be 
George IIL, was commemorated at Eton in the customary appropriated for the construction of the Pacific Railway, He 
way. At noon there were speeches in the Upper School, and Prised the Canadian people for their public spirit and loyalty, 
this wes followed by the entertainment of a large company by and denied that the guarantees for the loan bad been arranged 
the Provost and Fellows of the College. ad rid dapper a in connection with the Treaty of 

Recent intelligence from Massowa reveals the fact that a on ee = “e “% macau stal 
large traffic in canis goes on from that port, and from those of Gir Charice Dilke Goneunecd the bee age eystoms of guaran- 
- Anas ch yous , : teeing enterprises and works for which the colonies were not 
~— yr —_— all situated on the south-west corner of the yo) gi, Tie insisted that the guarantees of the bill under con- 

C oT Aden, 2 


: sideration was in the nature of a bribe for the concessions 
No sooner has the fourth Atlantic cable squadron started on QGanada bad made in regard to the Fisheries, so that the pro- 


its Impoztant mission than itis announced that another similar yisions of the ‘Treaty of Washington might be executed. He 
expeditions is on the eve of departure from England. ‘This pronounced the Pacific Railway a gigantic Parliamentary job, 
time the destination is the Brazils, Ons of the vessels earry- and concluded by moving that the second reading of the bill 
ing the wire has already 1,385 miles aboard, and in a few days, be postponed 81x months. 
jx company with her consort, will proceed to the scene of their — After speeches for and azainst the bill by other members, 
labors. Every contidence is felt in the new project. Mr. Gladstone rese and rebutted the charges made by Sir 
The Eastern Budget understands that the Russian Govern- Charles Dilke, ‘Lhe proposed guarantee, he said, had no con- 
ment is not at present disposed to assist M. de Lesseps in his nection whatever with the ‘Treaty of Washington, Action on 
lan for a railway communication between Russia and India, the bill had been purposely delayed until that Treaty was 
tis now busily engaged in preparing for the construction of setiled. 
arailway from Petroosk, on the Caspian, to Resht and ‘Teheran, — ‘The object of the measure was not to give Canada so much 
and it considers that this line, and that from Baku to Teheran, bush mouey, but to recognize the just demand she had on 
via Tiflis, which is already in course of construction, should be England. In the Fenian raids on her territory Canada had 
completed before any others are taken in hard, suffered on Enyland’s account; and Canada has elected to 
Prof. Wise hes already received twenty-two letters from cancel the debt owed her in this way. : ; 
persons desirous of negotiating for the passage of his first The « riginal motion for the second reading was then carried, 
trans-Atlantic trip. One of them is from a noted Oriental 117 to lo. 


traveller and scientist, Dr. Paul Hoffman, The daily press eight-oared boat race was rowed recently 
Mr. George Ovger, the English repubjican, has been ad- onthe Thames, Four crews competed, representing respec- 
judged an lavoluntary bankrupt, being unable to pay the tively the 7émes, Daily News, Standzrd, and Daily Telegraph 
costs of an unsuccessful suit he brought against the London The Sfandard crew went ahead from the start, and eventnally 
Figaro. won by three lengths, the Telegraph being a length and a half 
The present prosecution of the Tichborne claimant hay MM tent of the Deuily Neis, and the Times last. 
alevady cost the Government £19,000, and before the trial is Miss Laird, the daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman at 
over the expenses of the Crown cannot fall fur short of £50,000, Cupar-Fife, lately fell trom the top of ‘tho monument to the 
As a school-master was employed the other day, in Scotland, late Bari of Hopetoun, near that town, a height of 100 feet, 
in teaching a sharp urchin to cipher on the slate, the precocious and was killed. 


pupil pat the following question to his instructor: ‘ Where t half. : a : : 
diz «’ the figures gang ull when they're rubbed out ?” At half-past ten o'clock on Sunday morning, June 1, an 
attempt was made to blow up the Fitzgibbon statue in 


We read of this curions optical atmospheric illusion being Limerick. A barrel of gunpowder had been placed underneath 
frequently seen by travellers in the East, but it is very rarely ihe statue and ignited by a fuse. The pedestal was shaken 
witnessed in England. A few evenings back, a most extraor- but no great injury was done to the monument F 
dinary mirage was seen trom Kirkham and the vicinity, It wy ‘ 
was near sunset, and the Northwestern sky was of a rosy hue, As a proof that the ladies of ‘Young England” are not 
when spectators locking towards that point, saw distinetly | behind ther grandmothers in pluck and stamina, the following 
against the sky, the fue simile of the town of Lancaster, whieh | premptu achievement will testify: ** About half past eleven, 
is in that direction, but far out of range of the natural sight jon the day of the great race, as the Duke of Beaufort and his 
from that point. All the houses stood prominently out, and | daughter, Lady Blanche Somerset, were preparing for a ride 
the castle and other buildings were distinetly seen; in fact, |!" the Row, her ladyship remarked that she should like to see 
the resemblance was exact, ‘This curious illusion was seen by |the Derby run for; bat as his Grace had made no arrange- 
numbers ot people, and excited the greatest interest. jments, there was only ono chance open—to ride down, No 
A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, who renews the os ope then ome. Both being mp good condition, they 
ery thac this country needs a distinctive name, suggests that | started at a Guarter to one, and reached the Downs in an hour 
Westland might, perhaps, be as good a one as England is for | oe riper go er ~e theo Ayes muy Send woe 
the mother land. The Americans, he says, might then be called the winning post, wherent they lunched, ond _— winoeng 
Westlanders, or, better still, Westerans, the race, returned to town on horseback, reaching Grosvenor 
The “block system” of working railways, by which trains ee See oes Se ee ee ere ee 
et ccae fy cme asa tacinoy Be er ts Bima inp the crowd had assembled on the course before they got 
para poles of space, instead of by an het tain por Praag es — che names tae cng 4 
‘ a “, 2 ‘ srlayge, vy bar 1 OAL 4 sOLVeSs, KeWwise, in 
song rong of Eig Septet by oo on ne returning. Considering that Lady Blanche is only seventeen, 
length of 4 000 miles, and, it is poe wenn vert aalead this was @ marvellous performance ; and shows what condition 
cnstdenin of which 56 oer aun eine tied eee all ma Aa —acquired by huuting through the Winter, and riding, walk- 


ing, and dancing exercise, in the season, in touwn—will 
Several cases of cholera are reported at Dantzic, Prussia. accomplish,” 





| The Alexandria Times states that the police of Yea have 
' been requested to furnish information relative to a man who 
| had been shot near Yea in the year 1862 This man was in 
;company with two others, and the party being suspected of 
horse stealing, Senior Constable Buck and some residents of 
‘the district proceeded to their camp with the intention of 
jarresting them. ‘The constable and party arrived just as the 
{men were riding off. As they did not halt when ordered to do 
|s8o, a shot fired by one of the constable party brought one of 
[them down, At the magisterial inquiry, held by Mr. Ker, 
|J.P., no information could be obtained respecting the deceased, 
| his companions having escaped. ‘Lhe name he was known by 
lis Cosgrave. It is asserted by Power, the bushranger, who is 
|now undergoing sentence, that this Cosgrave is, or was, Arthur 
Orton, of Tichborne notoriety. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The London Daily Ne vs has the following late intelligence 
of the progress of the expedition against Khiva: The united 
| Orenberg and Mangyshlak columns on the 2d inst. captured 
Kilai, only three days march from Khiva. General Kanfmann, 
with the Tashkend column, had arrived at Chraki, about the 
same distance east of Khiva. 


A special dispatch to the London Jimes says the Tchikshlar 
detachment bas returned to Krasnovodsk, having been com- 
pletely used up by heat and want of water. The Khan of 
Bokhara has acted in a most friendly manner towards the 
Russians. 

Dispatches from Central Asia annonnce that the Tashkend 
column of the Khivan expedition, under command of General 
Karfmann, has captured a strong fortress at Kesarash, on the 
left bank of the Amu Daria River, 60 miles from the capital of 
the Khanate. 


The St. Peterburg im/r publishes a despatch from Tash- 
kend announcing that the Khan of Khiva has capitulated to the 
Russian forces, and the capital of the Khanate is now occupied 
by the Czar’s troops. 

Aulie ata Turkestan, May 23.—It is reported here that the 
Khan of Khiva has surrendered his city unconditionally. Gen. 
Kaufmann was at first well disposed toward him, and not in- 
¢ ined to insist upon bard terms, but 12 different proposals 
were rejected. Because of evident bicking Kaufmann was 
compelled to refuse all negotiations. Kanfmann had tormed a 
junction with Verefkin’s column before taking of Kungrat. 


The Prefect of Versailles has prohibited a public banqnet 
which was t» have been given by M. Gambetta and the Radi- 
cals on the anniversary of the death of General Hoche. ‘The 
affair will consequently take place in private. 

A special dispatch to the London Post from Paris says Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, who is now in that city, has had interviews 
with M. Emile Ollivier, who was President of ths Council and 
Minister of Justice and Religion during the last days of the 
Empire, and with a number of Republican leaders. 


The special correspondent of the London Telegraph, at 
Brussels, in a dispatch to that paper, says: ‘‘The Belgian 
Government has refused General Cluseret, the French Com- 
munist, a safe conduct to visit Belgium.” ‘he correspondent 
also says: “ General Claseret was further informed that if he 





came into the country he would be arrested and surrendered 
to the French authorities.” ~ 

The municipal election in Strasbourg has resulted in the 
triumph of the Anti-German candidates. 

The Paris Union publishes a rumor from Berlin that the 
Emperor William is incapacitated for farther duty, and that 
the Crown Prince Frederick William will soon be proclaimed 
Regent. 

The Deputies of the Left at a meeting on Tuesday adopted a 
resolution inviting M. Grevy, late President of the Assembly, 
to draw up a declaration of principles and policy as a rallying 
point for all parties of the Opposition. There was a stormy 
debate in the Assembly on the same day on an order issued by 
the Prefect of the Department of the Rhone prohibiting civil 
burials after the hour of 7in the morning. A motion made by 
the Left condemning the Profect’s act was rejected by a large 
majority. 

The Paris Conservative Republican journal ‘‘Le X1Xoe 
Siecle,” has been seized. 


The Carlist chief Saballo shot the Alcalde of Mura last week 
becanse he neglected to give notice of the approach of a Re- 
publican force, Several Carlist leaders have been shot recently, 
some by their own men. 

A special dispatch from Madrid to the London Daily Neos 
says Lieutenant-General Socias has resigned his commission 
in the army in consequence of the app2intment of Senor Es- 
terunez as Minister of War. 

There are rumors of disagreements in the Cabinet which 
may lead to another ministerial crisis. 

The Gaceta announces that the united Carlist bands of 
Valles, Quieo, Ventosa and others have been defeated by the 
national troops in the Province of Lerida. The insurgents 
lost 33 killed, the chieftain Quico was wounded, and Ventosa 
was taken prisoner, 

In the Cortes on Monday nigkt Senor Pi y Margall made a 
formal annonncement of the resignation of the Ministry, and 
asked for time to form a new Cabinet, the programme of 
which he said would be ‘* Liberty, Order, and Justice.” 

There were serious disturbances in a suburb of Barcelona, 
Some men of the garrison, to the number of 25 or 30, being 
drunk in the stree’s, interfered with the townspeople, occasion- 
ing a conflict in which weapons were drawn on either side, 
Sowe of the drunken soldiers were arrested. ‘Their comrades 

threatened to resene them, and further rioting was feared. 

The Spanish Celonial Department has in progzess of prepara- 
tion a bill for the abolition of slavery in Cuba without injuring 
the interests of owners. 

A Spanish colonel, for having been beaten by the Carlists, 
has been imprisoned. 

Signor Lauza has telegraphed the King of Italy in Turin of 
the necessity for consultations concerning a new Cabinet. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on Thursday, Signor Lanza, 
President of the Connceil, announced that all the Ministers had 
tendered their resignations to the King, but they would remain 
in office until the formation of a new Cabinet. 

Both the French and Austrian Governments have sent 
friendly observations to Italy with reference to the execution 
of the law abolishing religious corporations. 


In closing the German Parliament on Wednesday Prince 
Bismarck expressed the Emperor’s regrets that he could not be 
present because of his indisposition, but declared him to be 
surely recovering. 
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profitable, that they are diverting to European 
voyages some of the regular traders to the 
Pacific, notwithstanding the improved pros- 
pects from California, which seem to assure 
an average rate of £4.or more on Wheat from 
San Francisco tothe United Kingdom. This 
places the Cape lines in rather an awkward 
dilemma; for if they put up berth rates to} 
meet the views of ship-owners, they are in 
danger of turning high cost goods to the short 
routes, and without an advance, it will be 








Cape trade has become greatly reduced, while 
acontinuance of good business in the Atlantic 
seems to be pretty well assured. There is a 
great wealth of leading American products of 
the soil, the mine, the forest and the work- 
shop, available for export, and if the check 
which has been put upon overtrading in some 


























extremely difficult for them to obtain ton-) eight million dollars, gold value, compared 
nage, as the number of ships suitable for the | with the entries of the same month last year, 


——=— 


miles, while in 1860 it was one in five square| General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
miles. There is, therefore, “ample room 4nd | Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
verge enough” for the tens of thousands start- 
ing every week or two from European ports 
to cast their lots in this country. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 








The foreign trade of the port, represented 





ts : U.S. Obligations. | 
by the statistics of the imports and exports, i } 
has worked into a healthier condition than Ns . a BOB. -oeecescseeseseseees | see] see 
during the past year or two. The figures for | [ §° Gs.-si coup 2 waiig | $88 
the month of May show a decrease of nearly eee Eee 
U. S. 68, 5-208, 62 coup... 2.6... | 135% | 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, “H4 coup... . -| 336 | < 
: U. S. 68, 5-208, 65 coup....... is 3 ae 
while the exports of produce ping 5 almost v. 8. 6s, 590s, °67 coup...... 20% | 321 
exactly eight millions greater in May this | U.S. 6s, 5208, "68 conp......... % | 118% 
year than last. For the first five months of U. 8. 5s, 10-408, coup... .-... bt sss 





the calendar year there has been a very sub- 
| stantial decrease in the imports, and more State Bonds. 
| than a corresponding increas? in the exports, : ; 

as will be seen by the annexed transcript | New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
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kinds of foreign goods be continued, our for- from the Custom House records: i do Ay canal loan 1873 | i106 | HT ied 
iz . 3 ; ciate 3 . —aaa | i eeee Nrcury 
18 WALL STREET. eign exchanges cannot fail to work into a Five months. 1872. 1873. a ggadl o4 | | . 
nw, | decidedly healthy condition. With regard to | Imports ...... ... 0... 0... $202,127,084 $191,900,446 ee TLRS FS ‘Em ‘| S 
nrices, the tendency has been downward in a | EXPOS Domestic Produce. 81.364,156 210,177,625 | nalitornia 7s, ‘77... feaene 108 112 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., Press, tek ; dy ard in @ | Exports Foreign Mer'dise.. 4,072,757 4,866,990 | CAlTorms 4 Caco 4 
; great majority of cases. This is particularly | Exports Specie.............. US 81,100,008 | ONES | "6g" 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. true of certain imported commodities which P * ‘ 1 ® Minois Canal Bonds, *70.. ae pase 
= bene’ seat ly. and the leading sts This record is more favorable than we have se sie 
are in excessive supply, and the leading sta- bad fo long time. It shows that ov Louisiana 68....... aes 
JOHN BLOODGOOD & CO.,|ples of export, consequent upon accumn- a 3 oe ee ee do new... . 
lating supplies. Cotton is relatively stili|'8ding, in foreign goods has at length | Michigan 60, '73— "* 
S Va eee higher than at Liverpool, as it has been for | Tecelved a decided cheek, and from the heavy wa me be ies. oot 
merevear-a-e ; —~~—| months past. The diflerence in prices is said | 088¢s that Have been netted on many impor-| x Carolina 6s old. ae 36 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, |!" rpm ger wl ~ + psc ag te Loge tant commodities from abroad, it is evident o 6s new 23 
12 WALL STREFT. “er aster amp gaits JS) 4") that there will be no such preponderance of | Ohio 6s, "75... . en 
times, an advantage over American spinners |. é s F + South Carolina 6 = b7 
apres aaseemnmeeeen —_ of two to three cents per ound hi ry imports over exports during 1873 as there IE GD. 6.5.6:50005:55.05.0000 .9 90006 UK 
: er pound, which is) vas in 1872. Tne statistics for May, i Bond % 
DUNCAN, SILERMAN & CO,,| certainly a very expensive anomaly.—Ship- | "Tar, wear a decidedly foe Fi tg i TE seca eee eng 
i a lactate ning List. ar, ( 40; Sere Pain 
11 NASSAU STREET. ping For instance, last year in May nearly fifteen do new Bonds......... 54 
- —r _The Seeretary of the Treasury has issued a | millions of specie and bullion were exported, | 
CHICACO BANKERS. cireular to Collectors of Customs, calling thelr jand but little over fifteen millions in produce Rallroad Bonds. | 
se ce ee a wg Pie 5 ae! on the 1st of July |end merchandise. This year less than three " ia 
aan Articles to 80 of the Treaty of Washing-| millions of specie were shipped, and over | Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....| 100 tees 
& ©. & OQ. F. BA hens _— ton go into eflect. These articles relate to | twenty-six millions in produce and merchan- am =e: we oo Oe ™ 
“CHARLESTO? engommanermarngaall brine pps : a be stated that | dise. hase we do not place implicit faith in | Boston, Hartford & Erie 1st mors... 39% | 40 
N BANKERS | Section 5 of the Act of Congress, approved | the old balance of trade theory, which recog- Buffalo, N. Y, & Erie Ist mort....... | 97 98 
Reiter in icti can Net TER A concise | March 1, 1873, entitled “ An Act to carry into | nizes an excess of imports Over exports as | Contre Preste so aeday ay rege ah re 10086 
A. C. KAUFFMAN |cflect_ the provisions of the Treaty between | the exact measure of an adverse balance of Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100” 101% 
J MAN. be by States and Great Britain,” pro-| trade, the foregoing figures indicate retrench- +4 ist mortgage.... ---| .... | 104 
a | vides that this “act shall not take effect until | ment and economy in a department that had od sat a aa ir *e 
a , ’ . ~e ¥ : es ‘hi Milwaukee Ist mort. ..../ oe 
FINAN } E AN D I R Al yE } the Ist day of July, 1873, and shall not apply | become too expanded for a coudition of per- Cnicake & N. West Sinking Fund. ..| Rec snee 
ito any article of merchandise therein men- | fect commercial health. We allude to the ‘ae ata jet or segteeeeeee 93% job 
\tioned which shall be held in bond on that |imports. Equally gratifying is the substan- | Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s. °--.... 102 
. TRS 10 2%. 187 | a. “ mein Loe a tage wpe. Jk, ¢ ae “on y Pittsh sol SF... 5 
Watt Street, Tourspay P. M.. Jur o'%6, 1873. | day by the customs officers of the United | tial gain in the exports of domest‘c products, —— ns wit wae 1 sot 
The movements on the Stock Exchange | States.” The regulations of the Department | and as England, our greatest competitor, has | Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund...:...) 1°83 ene 
are of a very restricted character. Phe main | now in force governing the transit of goods | become seriously crippled in’ her leading -. —" seca ed pepe at ba “38 
speculation on the Street has been in geld. ! through the United States from one part of | industries, by the high cost. of the principal | pet, 1: + & Weat. let. mort ae Wi i ; 
The outflow to Europe to-day of $500,0 ic x ' i ‘ seme wane Beene | es | "Ss 
’ ‘ Surope to-day of $500,000 geld | Canada to another, or through Canada from | constituents of her manufactures, we look do. 2d mort.......... | 94 9 
coin, anc the report that $500,000 more would | one part of the United States to another, will, | fora steady gain in the exnorts of many of Pubesee & —— ist mort.....| van’ te 
go on Saturday naturally created some sur-|so far as this Government is concerned, be | the products of skilled labor, against which aa Sak, a oa] 130 
prise with sight exchange on London ruling | held applicable to the transportation of goods | the markets of the world have been practi- | Galena & Chic. ext. .. ia 1014 
1g to i per cent. below = vee | recog- | as aforesaid until otherwise ordered. cally closed during the last ten or twelve Great ee bf | “oby | °35s 
nised shipping point. ius it would se a : eur: Nhe . = "Yon he 
that oo aise t to-day phe ye t on | The San Francisco Bulletin of a late date, |Y°""* bs 9 ie ye at manufactured goods do Sd seert., 98 | 8 aeet 
= I - it to-day was _ & loss, | says that the surplus of the incoming Wheat from = United States in 1872, as we have Henn. 43 Jos. ist mort. Land Gr,.{ 49 pean 
") a recen advance in ie price |" ape Siac - : 5 yointed out in a previous issue, were sev ann, & St. Joseph convert......... | 3 90 
of gold at London reduces the shipping point | °°? of California will not be less than 400,000 J a Akan Bian aa f 187 af ven | Harlem 1stmort. %8......-....... “| 9B 
of gel exchange The : Pt + Ss tons, while the State Agricultural Society sip rigeng bee eocetes 1, notwithstanding do istmort.and Sinking Fund..| . 0 |... 
of sight exchange. e standard — rate places it at 635,000 tons. ‘This last amhority the heavy shipments of war material during | Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °83........  areee whee 
of the Bank of England for buying Ameri-|) ive the yield forthe last vear at. 633 Y \ the latter year; and from the more favorable | Hlinois Central 7s "5.0... - --- + | 
man double cacies is. and has been fora lone (ante Se Fee tor ti last year at 635,000 iti é sass Lack, & Western 
can doubie eag es as, An 1s been for a tong tons, which the Builetin eave is cince tie conditions at present, there is likely to be a Michigan Central 8s, 1882............) °° ceed 
oe wae poe ang init ain mark, since the exports already exceed 500,- ereater increase the current year.—Shipping | Mich. South. & N. 1. TsSink Fund...| ig | 204 
ne fi es per ounce se ope , he e3 8 already excee aK: 2 Misscs 5 i 
market at Somita” dushie eagles are poe 000 tons, while at least 200,000 fons must eas : Stents h Essex - Espey ner, work a 
worth seventy-six shillings, four pence and have been consumed for food, feed ond dis- The further rise in the rate of discount to a 2d mort..........4.. 63g nee 
three farthings. Money continues easy at tilling purposes. If there be 400,000 tons for | seven per cent. gives (says the London Money | New Jersey Central 24 mort,....... | tabi 
nS 2 . aoe ‘xpor ine >cComiNG vear ¢ ors Hee Me Te rj reEAse: for , — % “ene ie 
3 and 4 per cent., while discounts are in better eX] ort during the c ming year, about 275,000 Market Te view) greatly increased room for | New York Central 6s, °83 lh “35 ms 
oe : bn ‘eageanaibeg a ~,,| tons of tonnage for Wheat will be required, | anticipating that the foreign drain on our re- do 6s, Sub’n... | 6 brags 
demand at 6 and 7. Gold is steady at 1151's | 1.4 400.000 tons for other ; ee 1 ‘S end as) 6 100 01 
and 5 with @ dcelining tendency, and wart : ae ehit ee eres purposes, Last }sources may soon be arrested, and that the | wew York & New Haven 63......... | 95 100 
Fore'gn Exchange is 1091, for prime 60 days year Oregon shipped 25,000 tons Wheat to | tide of bullion will again shortly set in to-| Ohio & Miss. Ist mort............... | 5 rit 
sterling and 1101{ for sight. Governments a ports. oe easily ship 50,000 tons | wards this country. The value of money 7 do NE eestesbeiss cece’ | % hy 
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. : it looks as if 425,000 tons of tonnage for the! two per cent. higher than it is at Paris; un- | Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 4g 99 
_ The following are the latest stock quota- | year ending June 30, 1874, would be required | der these circumstances, although supplies Pac. E. 4 old by agg Bassa vices vee ** 
lions : - to move the Wheat crop of California and | may still be wanting from those financial —- rena eich beheobiond Ye ntes * 
June 19. _June 26. | Oregon. The prospects for obtaining this | centres, there would appear to be little doubt | St. Louis & Tron Mountain.......... "98 9 
suction yg oma 115468 - 11640 — |supply, the Bulletin thinks, are not flattering. | that, in the absence of any further pressure aemuar *g —— Pr et } $01 H+ 
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Erie ...... shee ee eee teens 634% 63°¢ 624@G — Favorable reports from the Selfridge expe- ht the censereet ye the outward drain from | po1,, peor, & Wars. 1st mort. E, Div) 93 o9-6 
Erie preferred 1.0.2... a — @— | dition engaged in surveying the 1oute for a his country will at least be stayed. The | Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ | 88 8816 
Harlem. sess ereeeee — 3— T= | din ansel aenees the letiees et Baste. re Government may, of course, still] 4 Land Grants, %s.............. | 4% Wy 
Ninois Central.......... 274@ 2% 2x@*— |ship canal across the sthimus o irien, bY | continue to absorb all incoming supplies of do Income, 108............-00.0+ | #h SL) 
Lake Shore............+ NYG 92 92°5@ 92% | the Atrato river, continue to be received. In| gold but it is to l coming supplies Of | ait & Terre Haute...) 20 
Michigan Central. 2.70... a ae =- = loeiiies deine Whalen sente oeneee ane tee gold, but it is to be anticipated that it will o preferred... Nites | ereies 47 
¥ ¥ CL i. et cw cy — ing prosecuted for 4 ship canal via Nicaragua a to keep ite requirements a0 tow ss Chicago & Aiton —. ea 1 112% 
N.X.C, « SCTIp..... —- Ge —- @- . '. nee: “€ . u a. ssi ‘ ry Bh | COND GD Bee ccc ccscce oe éaiee L 2 
Northwestern.........-- a oe 70%@ — | This latter route is projected from the Bay of oe ye until sane ee ye 18s apparent 0 __ preferred... : a ws. 
Northwestern pref. . may oe -O-— ifn Ss a Mitonsin en in the money market. It yet remains, how-| Chicago & N. Western .. .... ...) 8% | 83 
Olio and Mississi aT KGR BT ants San Juan on the Atlantic, to the San Juan 1 r) anal | Soa 
Yhio and Mississipp BT @ 37% %X@— | iver. following the same to Lake Nicaragua. | °°"? to be seen what course events may take 0 preferred. cree] 87% 
Pacific Mail.............. 38 @ 38% BQ — er, Lc ing the same to Lake Nicaragua,| oy the Continent. The last return of the Chicago & Rock Island.............. | 11036 | 1'0% 
Pittsburg...0......00.0.. — @— —'@— |which extends to within fifteen or twenty | National Bank of Austria, fo tl © endl Chicago, Burlington & ped veeees | 133 140 
peck Island............. 15. — 10855 10376 | miles of the Pacific Ocean. The demand for |; nn dip seadinceasnetirmie > na So yt - Sh ype | Me) oe 
Reading............... — @— tenia at audkiies tus Gentes i ing June 8rd, shows signs of improvement. | Cleveland & Pittsburg............... 89% 40 
> ea ae 5% mm 50% . 1od of avoiding the voyage round | Notwithstanding the suspension of the Bank Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........! 254% BBY 
St. Paul preferred WMG — Cape Horn is not confined to the United! ae and the greater facilities tl Je | Del. Lack. & Western....... ‘| ops, | 983% 
Union Pacific............ 23% Bhs ‘ States. A convention has been signed for) jojo, re greater facilities thus made | Dubuque & Sioux City | $336 | os. 
Wabash and W. oon a Gem 68 | Such object by the South American Republics availab'e for the public, the circulation had | Erie. 0.00... se 63% | 63% 
Western Union.......... BOE H4G— |, eae oe sepubies, | diminished, and the discounts had fallen off, | ,,4° ,, preferred. ----.--. 0 2 | 73% 
Adams Express... ; @ — @ — jand the Central American Republies have |); : =e .’| Hannibal & St. Joseph...... paeees 33.4 34 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... @ -- @— lal sntered i an arree aaine while the advances on securities had in- do WOOT «ao sc0cieres 52 
eo & tanec ; also entered into an agreement to prosecute creased only £69.000 The EH ] } | 407" 
; S. Express..........- b— — @— | the Nicaragua route. TheSpanish Americs as nly £69,000. 1 Eeonomist ob- | Harlem... .. . esneseesseetees aaeeees 121 one 
Wells, Fargo........ 0... — G— - @G- Pad pan merican | corves that as the rise to six per cent. wis | 790, , Preferred + +s Pa 
Money continues abundant and che: he Republics, separately er combined, are not ade ly tok ° pi , Se | REIMAN, cys veesesoeeneseers 03 9% 
_ y continues abundant and cheap, the likely to build a canal without the aid of the made not only to keep the existing gold and | tyjmuis Central... vecteeseit Mae ai 
Exchanges steady, Gold unsettled, and trade United States: but it is evident that ae reserve, but to add to them, that measure bad | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...) 92 cand 
dull. ‘The improved aspect of our foreign | cheme for ing the ah of + - a a clearly failed, and a more efleectual one was — 2d naan abe ae o7 
. 2ree ee sate, is = 1s g£ B POL F oyarge ro I . x prefcrred..... We ase 
commerce, to which we have frequently ad-| South America is becoming one of Ge pee necessary, The rates of exchange showed | yichisan Central Ae en epee | 104 1043g 
verted of late, is shown by the TOCRERSE OF |S, Mnmands.ctiibace. pre | the same result; there was no such improve- | Milwaukee & St. Paul. -............. | 56% iN 
nearly forty four million dollars in. the eur-| 9°” 4 — |ment in them as would serve to bring money u o ee preferred ‘tom | hy 
reney value of the experts from this port to| An analysis of the tables presented by the | here, and, therefore, the rise to seven percent. New Haven & liariford........"1. 2 th 143° 
foreign ports, during the fiscal year ending | recent census presents many interesting re | Was required, It is too soon as yet to judge | New Jersey.......... 060.2400 05. ee 125 
. : ) : y judg ; : 
With this month, over last year, while the | sults. It appears, for instance, that the area | Whether this last rise will be enough or not. | N- . Conte & Hudson River... 3g | Bh 
gold value of the impot's has inCreased only | of the thirty-seven States composing the | The exchanges are better as we write, and it = sme ree 
about two and a half millions, (For the last | Union is 1,984,467 square miles, and the aver- | is possible that it may be effectual. Nothing 
six months the imports show a decrease of }age population about nineteen and one fifth | but actual experience can in these cases de- Coal Stocks. 
nearly ten millions.) During the same period, persons to a square mile. In 1860, the aver- cide for certain. But, nevertheless, we doubt 
moreover, upwards of a hundred and fifty | age population of the States waseighteen and |if the present rate will be enough. As we | American Coal Co....... ....... 63% seme 
millions’ worth of American securities have | one-tenth persons to a square mile, and in| remarked last week, the world is very bare Scns kien.” “| tie | 116% 
found their way abroad. In thelight of these | 1850 nearly  fiftee Ts Phe Jargest }of gold. One larg is locked in tl Pennsylvania C - agente aban ‘ : 
4 M. 5 ” : early en persons. The largest | OF gold, ne large sum is locked up in the | Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. Ane ne 
facts the late decline in Gold becomes quite State is Texas, with 274,356 square miles; the | Bank of France. A statement has indeed | Spring Mountain Coal............. .| 60 65 
intelligible, though the sudden relaxation ot snallest is Rhode Island, with 1806. Cali- been made that the Bank of France will pay 
the pressure in the trans-Atlantic Money | fornia is the second State in size, having | a part of the last payment of the indemnity 
markets doubtless contributed largely to the 188,981 square miles. The t rritory of Alaska lin gold if the French Finance Minister so Miscellaneous, 
result. The indications point to a continued | Contains 577,890 square miles. “The entiie Wishes it. But no part of the payment just | Adantic Mail........0 000.000... bk 16 
active export trade in American products,|area of the country, Territories as well as due appears to have been so paid; and th . iif 6 
though the movement has of late been some-| States, aggregate 3,603,884 square miles, the next payment is not due till July. Any re- cack pellet 5 196 Mie 
what ic i , f: i ‘erritori : : we, s, | Alarms Express.......--. SENSES ake 83% 
restricted by an inadequate supply of |surface of the Territories being 1,619,417 lief to the money market therefore which is | Wells, Furgo Express... : i he 
tonnage. Ships have rarely been so scarce, | square miles. In the Territories the p pula. | thus to arise must be postponed till next | ‘merican Exires).., ‘ Ue 
and trans-Atlantic freights have become so | tion averages about one person to four square | month. 
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JAY COOKE & C0. 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234425. 
LocaL ComMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M, FRY. 


No. &9 Wall Street 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





FRAME, 





GUARDIAN 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct ASSURANCE C0 OF LONDON 
a ” ’ 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 24, 1573. 


(3 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 


THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31st DECEMBER, 1872: ' 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


TOTAL INV ESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








Pre minme received on Marine Risks from — 
Jxt Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 ae ee Oe SUSE : 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
GOING, Tc cocccvcevensexsesncensass 2,079.659 45 D. W. Jauee. of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988, 679 4 40 
No Policies have heen issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
nary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid ‘during the 
Wjeame period............. $2,389,814 82 





Returns of Premiums 


and Pxpenses . 81,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United eee and State of New York 









J. A. ROOSE Mes of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KE NEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
a M. CONST ABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


Office, No. 60 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager, 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. 3,413,730 oe 
Loans secured by Stecks, and othe rwise,. a ° 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 17,000 ae 7 
Interest, and sundry notes and claime due The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
* the Company, estimated at. -- 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... - 3714 '4\the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
GUE OD TMM, cnc cecincnccedsens. svcscane 098 81 
ee de ae ee Ae e eee 
Total amountof Asaets..........«¢ $15,571,206 13 | Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
&IX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- | closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders the ereof, or . : 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the | offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
4th of February next. - 
The outstandmg certificates of the issue of 1899 will | V5 yin, siti dala deine eae a eee 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders sevest, « Ly yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
lecul representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4t 
of i ae ~ y next. from which date all interest thereon | Ment. The Road is now completed, and 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time = ? 
of payment aud exncelled. the net earnings more than three times the 
A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on , 


he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 


ending 3ist December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next 


By Order of the Board, 


J. HW. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Joseru GAILLARD. JR., 
Cc, A. Hawn, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 


J.D. Joxrs, 
Cuanres Dennis, 
W. HL. I. Moons, 
Hewny Cort, ° 
Jostan O. Low Bens. Bancock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Myrury, 
Cuanres H. Kussrti, Gorpon W. Buryaam, 
Lowr tt Ho.snook, Faepericx Cuauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. SrerpHenson, 
Roya. PHEeirs, WiutuiaM H. Wess, 
Caves Barstow, Suerparp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pino, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
WittumM E. Dorer, 
Davip Laxr, 
James Enyce, 
Danten S. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
Henry K, Boorrt, 
Dennis PERKINS, 
Cuar.es D, Levertca. 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. HL. WH. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
1D. UEWLEDT, 3d 7 2ce-Pres’é 


Cuas H. Marsuann, 
WituiaM E, Bunker, 


James G. DeForest, 
Rovert L. Stewart, 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 






Tesued fo use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | ; 
and h. In aahes. | and South America, Also Circular NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Let f Credit for ‘Travellers available in all parts of | Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of |, 
we 
te ey d and Time Bills of Exchange, pay able in | Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
ondon and ewhere, bought and sold at current | All kinds of first-class ee Writing Papers 





“ates: also Cable Transfers. 


ines transacted, 
JOUN PATON, Agent. 


Cuartes P. Burpett, 


Samuet L. Mrresin, 


Avexanper V. Buake, 


Demand Drafts on Scot 
sed and Ircland, also on Canada, British Columbia | 
ué Sen Francisco. Bills collected, ‘and other Banking 


interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO X SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wau Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED Bank, Lonpoy, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


ror 
TRAVELLERS, 
| AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I®8UED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERM AN & CO. 











BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New Work. 





Advertisers having brsiness in our line, would con- 

enlt their interest to get from us estimates before 

making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 

] | for inserting advertizements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM, Pres't 








Francis & Loutrel, 





= 


| Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
ae Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
C. 





prices, 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, 
No. 88 Watt Srresr & 202 Broapway, New York. 


ManacErs, 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO, 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. - - 1803. 
A4 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Ray Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E, W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaceEr. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcurpacp, H.B.M. Cement, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A.A. Low & Bros. 
om. o. JaPPRay, of E. 8. ue bee. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BooRmAN JouNsTon, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





ay en of J. & J. Stnart. 
A Charming New Story 
BY 
Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


One Vol., 12mo., 
INI aii dies scasg-ocecakcib nad amines $1.25 
Paper, ... 7 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 
Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 
male novelists of England.—[Press, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 
among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.— [Times, St. Louis. 


She never fails to interest - readers of her sto- 
ries.—[Albany Evening Journal 


Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—[Journal, Chicago. 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Ought We to Visit Her?.............. $1.00 
The Ordeal of Wives,................. 1.00 
IR Siac caren a cndxe venwcdare 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
NOS tein cise hace mkara wanes 1.00 
PR MUNI, oc cece vavccccves cus 1,00 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin MeCarthy.. .$1.00 
Modern Leaders. By Justin McCarthy... 1.75 
Paradise in the Pacific. By Wm. R. 
PG iciannsnd cig tusanavecoabeweus 1.25 





We keep everything ja our line, and sell at lowest 


Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins. ..... 2.00 
Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip 


Schuyler. 2 vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 
Overland. By J. W. DeForest........ 1.00 | 


| Lady Judith. By Justin McCarthy.... 1.25 





ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, N. 





T= AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : 
a great variety of interesting literary announce- 


the patient book-worm.”—V. ¥. Tridune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. 

men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Naseau Street, N. Y. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 





In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrrska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten yeers’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevad:, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 





Soldicrs entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 





TLE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 





FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lan‘s open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb, 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
ouae as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throach these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to 38 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Years? 
Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 
Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
ror residence. 
RANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Passehies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH _ST., 
ew York.! 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





te" Uncvrrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, Lanp WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c.. &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Crrefully Exe 


cuted 
(2™ Collections ¢ DIVIDENDS, | ‘OUPONS, 
, &c., made wpuw all points 


NOTES, DRAFTS, 
and remitted for ened y. 

{2 CornRFsPoNDENTS of this house, may rely 
pon erm their buvicess attended to with fidelity 


snd despatc 
New York Corresrcxpents: HENRY CLEWS 


cO, KOUNTZE BROTHER? 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 





av 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 


a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
apie The AMERICAN BiBLIOPOLIsT, in addition 


aie, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of | 


Send stamp for speci- 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now anelegant assortment of 


| 


‘The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


ROUND HATS, 


| 
| Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Vells, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 

Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 
| From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 

Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete. Also constantly 

| on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 

HAVANA CIGARS. 
j 182 FIFTH AVENUE. 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 





